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How Librarians Choose Books 


Arthur E. Bostwick, chief of the circulating 
department, New York Public library 


The form in which this subject is 
stated removes it from the region of 
ethics and brings it down to the hard 
realms of fact. I am not to tell you 
how librarians ought to select books, 
but how they do select them. I shall 
assume, however, that you do not care 
to have this paper filled with instances 
of abnormal and unprofitable selection, 
but that you wish to hear of the normal 
and the unobjectionable. Booksellers 
tell us that many buyers of books are 
governed in their choice by the color 
of the covers, and I have suspected that 
some librarians are influenced in the 
same way. Some librarians appear to 
object to works that are less than one 
century old; others are on record as 
discouraging the purchase of fiction 
less than one year of age. Some libra- 
rians have a prejudice against certain 
classes of books and an inordinate love 
“tor others. 

The only things that should be con- 
sidered by the librarian in buying books 
for his library are the needs of the com- 
munity that he serves, the capability of 
the various books under consideration 
to satisfy those needs, and the financial 
ability of the library to secure what is 
needed. 

I shall take up these points in order. 
First, the needs of the community. 
These are not necessarily to be meas- 
ured by its demands, otherwise the li- 
brarian’s labor would be considerably 
lightened. Unfortunately, whena com- 
munity needs a given class of books 
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very desperately it is often serenely 
unconscious of the fact. To the libra- 
rian fallsthe task not only of determin- 
ing what the need is and of filling it, 
but also of arousing a wholesome con- 
sciousness of it. In this educational 
work he may be, and often is, aided by 
the teacher, the clergyman, or even by 
the users of the library themselves. 
Hence the importance of getting in 
touch with all the agencies that may do 
work along this line. Thereis nothing 
that calls for more tact. With the chil- 
dren it is comparatively easy to point 
out a deficiency, but a direct attempt 
with a self-respecting adult may end in 
disaster, and a season or two of well- 
meant effort may result in weakening 
the librarian’s influence or even in losing 
him his position. But one can rarely 
teach tact to the tactless, and tact is 
something that every librarian must 
have, so that this lopping-off process, 
after all, may simply be regarded asa 
phase of nature’s elimination of the un- 
fit. One way of ascertaining the pro- 
portional demand for various classes of 
literature in a community, is by exam- 
ining the class-percentage of circula- 
tion. By comparing these with the 
corresponding volume percentages we 
may see whether the demands of the 
community are being met, and by com- 
parison with the percentages of an ideal 
library we may see whether such de- 
mand ought to be metor not. Ofcourse, 
the ideal is somewhat indefinite. One 
may accept the suggested proportions 
in the A. L. A. catalog, or average those 
of several libraries of high class; or one 
may construct an ideal of one’s own. 
In any case, the ideal proportions will 
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evidently vary with conditions of place 
and time. To show how this test may 
be applied, consider the percentage of 
science circulated last year in the New 
York Public library. This varied from 
3 to 28 per cent in the various branches, 
and was g per cent for the whole library. 
The percentage of science on the shelves 
similarly varied from 6 to 18 per cent, 
and was also g for the whole library. 
In our library sociology and philology 
are included in the science report, and 
the percentage of these three classes 
combined in the old A. L.A. catalog is 
17. If this is to be taken as the stand- 
ard, therefore, the libraryas a whole falls 
below it, though individual branches 
approach oreven exceed it. As awhole, 
however, the demand and the supply 
balance pretty well. There is no doubt, 
however, that in this and most other 
libraries the demand in this class is too 
smalland needs stimulation. Of course, 
this is brought up merely as an instance 
of how fertile this comparison of per- 
centages is in information, and how val- 
uable in ascertaining whether the de- 
mands of a community are supplied, 
and whether they ought to be supplied, 
along any given line. 

We will assume that either in the 
ways indicated, or in some other, the 
librarian has satisfied himself that he 
understands what his community needs. 
How shall he find the books that will 
satisfy that need, and when they are 
found (or, still more, when they obtrude 
themselves on his notice) how shall he 
know that they are what they claim to 
be? 

In order to find what he wants, the 
librarian naturally turns at first to such 
classed bibliographies as he has at hand, 
including publishers’ trade lists. Un- 
fortunately, books very rapidly become 
out of print, and if his bibliography or 
list is even two or three years old he 
cannot be sure that his work of selec- 
tion is not in vain. The value of the 
A. L. A. catalog has been much im- 
paired by its inclusion of out-of-print 
books, and as, now that it is several 
years old, the number of these is in- 
creasing daily, its use has become more 
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and more vexatious, both to librarians 
and publishers. It is to be hoped that 
in the new edition now preparing the 
out-of-print books will be omitted. For- 
tunately we now have at our disposal 
yearly alphabetical lists of in-print 
books. Such are the index tothe Trade 
list annual and the United States cata- 
log for American editions, and the In- 
dex to the reference catalog of current 
literature for British books. 

If the needs of your library require 
that some one class should be largely 
replenished, you may call in expert 
knowledge. Some teacher or student 
who is a specialist in that subject is 
generally not hard to find, and his ad- 
vice will be of the greatest value. Spe- 
cial bibliographies are valuable in in- 
verse ratio to their length—a complete 
list of works on Egyptology, for in- 
stance, is hardly more valuable to the 
ordinary small library thana full, unclas- 
sified list of books in-print on all sub- 
jects. 

The majority of the small library’s 
purchases are books as currently issued. 
For these the Publishers’ weekly is indis- 
pensable. Some librarians prefer to 
look at every book before purchasing, 
and arrange with publishers or book- 
sellers to send large numbers of books 
weeklyor even daily onapproval. This, 
if there is sufficient time, is a good plan, 
but it is certainly wasteful. There are 
many books which we can surely reject 
or accept from the author and title en- 
try in the Publishers’ weekly as well as if 
the actual book were in hand. If a mis- 
take is made it will be, or should be, dis- 
covered as soon as the book is received, 
and the volume can then be exchanged. 
Only the doubtful books need be asked 
for on approval, and these will generally 
be found to constitute a relatively small 
percentage of the whole. 

The data on which the librarian may 
rely to accept or reject from a mere list 
of books are: 1) the author’s name; 2) 
the title, with such brief annotation as 
may follow it; 3) notices in the book 
magazines; 4) the publisher’s name. 
The author stands for much—the style, 
method of treatment, the fitness to 
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print of what he has to say, the reada- 
bleness of his book, and so on. We all 
know that there are authors whom we 
can absolutely rely on in these respects, 
either for acceptance or rejection. It 
is thus necessary that the librarian may 
know the uniformly good author and 
the uniformly bad ones; but experience 
must be his guide, as this lies somewhat 
without the scope of the present paper. 
The title should tell us something about 
the contents of the book, but, unfortu- 
nately, the aim of the title-maker is too 
often not to give information but to 
stimulate curiosity. In some cases this 
is carried so far that the title of a book 
leaves us in absolute ignorance as to 
whether it is sociology, travel, or fiction. 
One is, therefore, generally obliged to 
refer to some kind of descriptive note to 
get the desired information. Such notes 
are often appended to lists and the li- 
brarian does well to remember that they 
are generally not intended to be critical. 
For criticism we must go to the reviews, 
and here I have always felt, and still 
feel, that the librarian has a real griev- 
ance. The book periodicals are many, 
and every daily paper has its critical 
page. This mass of matter is made 
accessible through the recently issued 
Index to books reviewed. Yet with it 
all there is not one place where the li- 
brarian may look for brief notes on cur- 
rent books, telling him just what he 
wants to know and no more, and with 
the confidence that the information is 
quite free from bias. In saying this I 
am quite ready to give credit to our 
best book reviews for their many good 
qualities. What I mean is, that the re- 
views are written for the reader or the 
bookseller, never for the librarian. In 
making use of those at his disposal the 
librarian must learn to discriminate, to 
weigh authorities, and to pick out the 
occasional sharp needle of valuable crit- 
icism from the haystack of discoursive 
talk. ' 

Lastly, the selector may rely on the 
name of the publisher. This may tell 
him much or little, but it may at any 
rate guarantee good paper and type, 
and it may also assure him that the 


book contains no improprieties. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot insure against 
dullness—publisher’s readers are but 
mortal, and the best will occasionally 
reject a pearl and take in a pebble. 

When all is said and done, of course 
the intelligent man who has read a book 
carefully knows more about it than he 
could have found out by reading all the 
annotations and reviews in the world. 
The librarian of a small library can 
read every book under consideration. 
The head of a large library cannot do 
this; the larger his daily or weekly order, 
the more he must rely on the recom- 
mendations and opinions of others, and 
even the books that he orders on ap- 
proval he cannot read himself. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to note that 
not every librarian is his own selector. 
The responsible decision in these mat- 
ters rests, of course, in most libraries, 
with a committee of some sort; but if 
the librarian is one in whose judgment 
this committee has confidence (and no 
other should hold the position at all) he 
will have a practically free hand. For 
decision in regard to doubtful books, 
especially current fiction, some libraries 
have special reading committees, often 
composed of ladies, but it can hardly 
be said that the results arrived at in this 
way are satisfactory. It is vastly bet- 
ter for the librarian to select a few per- 
sons, either on his staff or outside of it, 
on whom he can rely to give him infor- 
mation, after reading a book, on spe- 
cific points regarding which he may 
require it. Especially in considering 
current fiction should the reader be 
able to distinguish between mere out- 
spokenness, such as we find in the Bible 
or Shakespeare, and immoral or degrad- 
ing tendency. The ordinary woman 
reader, especially the young woman, 
will often condemn a book for frank- 
ness when its tendency is decidedly 
good, and pass a clever, pleasant tale 
whose influence on many persons is bad, 
though conveyed entirely by indirec- 
tion. Of course, the librarian or the 
committee may make a general rule to 
exclude frankness, which, personally, I 
think is a mistake, though I am free to 
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acknowledge that there are boundaries 
beyond which even a well-meaning 
writer should not be allowed to go. 

Of course, I can say but a word here 
on the trash question in fiction. But 
be not, I pray, too stern a censor. 
When selecting for a free public library 
judge books largely by their fruits. If 
a story send a boy out with a pistol to 
play robber—somewhat too much in 
earnest—it is surely bad; if it makes 
him love justice and incline to pity, it 
cannot be altogether out of place ina 
library though it may be unreal and 
inane. Its characters may be wooden 
puppets to you, while to the young 
reader they are heroes, full of the di- 
vine qualities of courage, sympathy, 
and tenderness. As the reader think- 
eth so is the book—not as you, wise 
critic, in your plentitude of knowledge, 
would have it to be. 

The third consideration that must 


govern us in our choice, though I have 


put it last,is really the controlling one. 
Unless there is something in the treas- 
ury we may choose books all day, and 
our selection is’ as unavailing as the 
street child’s choice of jewels in a shop 
window; and the more money one has 
at one’s disposal, the easier it is to 
spend it. I must speak of the library’s 
finances here, however, only as they 
affect the librarian’s choice of books. 
Given a specified book appropriation, 
the librarian must often have to de- 
cide upon the best way to spend it, and 
upon the proper distribution of ex- 
penditure over the year. 

All these things influence his choice 
more or less. From one point of view 
it seems well to expend the greater part 
of the amount as soon as it becomes 
available, especially if a large number 
of pressing needs have been waiting for 
satisfaction. The trouble is that one 
cannot foresee what needs will also press 
for satisfaction during the coming year. 
Another plan is to distribute the ex- 
penditure pretty evenly without mak- 
ing any too strict rule in the matter. 

With the first arrangement the libra- 
rian will be apt to buy a good many of 
the larger and more expensive works— 


and, perhaps, be sorry for it afterward. 
With the latter he will purchase more 
current literature and satisfy his read- 
ers better, though the general quality 
of his purchases may not be so high. 

Perhaps a compromise may bring the 
best results. He who decides at the out- 
set what reference works he can afford 
to buy during the year, and how much 
he must spend at once on replacements 
and duplicates, and after deducting 
these fixed charges from his appropria- 
tion divides the remainder into weekly 
or monthly portions for current pur- 
chases, will not go far wrong. 

To the financial section of this dis- 
cussion belongs also the question of edi- 
tions. Shall the librarian choose the 
best or the cheapest? Which is the best 
and which is the cheapest for his pur- 
pose. Inthe first place, we may exclude 
the extremes. Editions de luxe have 
no place in the ordinary free library, 
and, on the other hand, we should not 
think of offering to a self-respecting 
reader books printed cn bad paper with 
worse type, simply because they can 
be purchased at a phenomenally low 
figure. But between these two there are 
many grades of beauty and durability. 
Here, as elsewhere, there is safety in the 
golden mean. As far as bindings of 
exceptional durability go, the question 
of paying extra for them depends on 
the use that is to be made of the book. 
If it will circulate so little that the or- 
dinary binding will last 20 years, why 
spend money for anything stronger? 
Again, if it gets such hard treatment 
that it must be replaced in a year’s time, 
why put on it a binding that would out- 
live 10 years of such vicissitudes? Still 
again, with current books of popular 
interest, the library cannot wait to have 
them put into special bindings, but 
for standard, popular works, which will 
have steady but not hard use, and which 
can be ordered three months before they 
are to be used, money spent on special 
bindings may be economy in the end. 


Here, however, we are drifting a little. 


way from our subject. 
The three points that we must take 
into consideration in selecting books, 
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namely, the community’s need, the de- 
termination of what books will satisfy 
it, and the consideration of how far the 
library’s financial condition will allow 
it to go in that direction, have been 
treated separately, but it must be evi- 
dent that they are in reality so closely 
connected that they act and react on 
each other. No one of them can in 
practice be considered apart from the 
others. Thus the first necessity of the 
library may be books on music, and a 
secondary need may be books on water 
supply. It may so happen, however, 
that a complete and up-to-date work 
on the latter subject, we will say, has 
just been issued at a moderate price, 
while the works on music most needed 
are expensive. The result would be 
quite different from that reached bya 
consideration of the first point alone. 
Again, we will take the case of a large 
library with a book appropriation large 
enough to buy practically all that it 
wants in current literature. This fact 
drops point third out of consideration 
entirely and modifies both the others 
considerably. If the library wants both 
music and hydraulics, and has money 
enough for only one, we must consider 
carefully which can best be spared; but 
if the funds are at hand for both, all 
this thought is not needed. In like 
manner, even if there are funds for 
both, but only for one or two books on 
each subject, we must select the books 
we need most, which we need not do 
if we have money to buy all we want 
on both subjects. In short, the work 
of selecting is more difficult, as has 
been said, with a few books than with 
many, but the consolation must be that 
the result is better. The temptation, 
when one has plenty of money, is to 
let selection go by the board altogether 
and to garner in wheat and tares alike. 
trusting to the public to do the sorting, 

We may be almost alarmed to learn 
from the physiologist of the compli- 
cated vital processes that go on within 
us, of which the cessation means death, 
and yet of which we remain in daily 
ignorance. These things often regulate 
themselves. The selection of books, 
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liketheinflation of the lungs, may be per- 
formed almost automatically, yet with 
substantial success. It is instructive to 
see how nearly the class percentages in 
the ordinary library approximate to the 
average without any conscious regula- 
tion by the librarian. The community 
is apt to get about what it needs in 
fairly good quality and without running 
its library into debt. Yet there can 
surely be no harm in analyzing a little 
the work of selection, nor can there be 
any objection to supplementing by con- 
scious action work that has gone on, 
however well, chiefly in the combined 
subconsciousness of a librarian and 
the community. 

Especially is this desirable in mak- 
ing the distinction, already emphasized 
at the opening of this paper, between 
what the community wants and what it 
needs. The fever patient who needs 
acid sometimes cries for a pickle, and 
thus cures himself in spite of his nurse; 
but it is more commonly the case that 
the patient’s need is masked by some 
abnormal desire, and that he cries for 
pork-chops or lobster, or something 
else that would kill him. We can hardly 
give up the nurse, therefore, provided 
she knows her business, and part of that 
business is to realize the difference be- 
tween a mere want and a vital need. 

So with the librarian, the nurse of 
the reading public. Left altogether to 
themselves her patients may kill them- 
selves with pork or lobster; it is her 
business to see that such an untoward 
event does not occur. 

Those of us to whom this duty has 
been intrusted, whether we are librari- 
ans, trustees, or the members of book- 
committees, deserve both the good- will 
and the sympathy of the public; and, 
like the western organist, I pray that 
we may not be shot. We are doing our 
best. 


J. T. Trowbridge, in the April Adan- 
tic, gives most interesting reminiscences 
concerning his experiences with some 
of Boston’s early publishers, as well as 
of Emerson, Alcott, and Hawthorne. 
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Book Ordering and Buying 
C. M. Underhill, librarian of Utica, N. Y. 


This seems like a very simple subject, 
and in fact it is for the small library, 
but, at the same time, a most practical 
one. It would naturally come up for 
consideration after the much more im- 
portant question of the selection of the 
book had been decided. That question, 
however, will be discussed later, and we 
will consider our work of ordering and 
buying as though that had already been 
decided. 

There are several phases of our sub- 
ject, but, in any case, it is largely a mat- 
terof detail. The amount and minute- 
ness of this detail depends entirely on 
the attending circumstances. Ina col- 
lege or reference library, or in a large 
public library where the amounts spent 
run up into hundreds and even thou- 
sands of dollars for every month, there 
are questions of detail as to amounts of 
outstanding orders, the assignment of 
the individual orders to their proper 
purchase fund, editions ordered, kinds 
of bindings desired, etc.; none of these 
things, however, need trouble us today, 
for we are to consider the matter ina 
simple form from the standpoint of the 
small library. 

There are several questions in regard 
to this subject of ordering and buying 
which any librarian should be able to 
answer at any time, be the library very 
large or very small: 

Is acertain book in the library? if not 

a) Has it been ordered? if so 

b) Of whom was it ordered? 

c) When was it ordered? 

d) Price of edition ordered, both list 
and bid. 

There are at least four items in regard 
to each book which must be known to 
order intelligently; they are author, title, 
publisher, price. If these are arranged 
in a business-like manner, accompanied 
by a simple statement for bid, and, 
later, for purchase, our necessary ques- 
tions can be answered at any time; the 
dealer will appreciate the careful work, 
and the necessary details of checking 
when the books are received will be 


much simplified, compared with what 
they might be as a result of an unbusi- 
nesslike order. 

How to prepare this simple, business- 
like list is what we are about to con- 
sider, step by step. We will number 
them. 

1 Prepare for each book to be bought 
anorderslip. For convenience, let this 
be aslip of paper 5x3 inches. Near 
the top, and at the left of this slip, write 
the author’s last name, followed by his 
first name or initials; on the next line 
write the title, omitting initial article 
for convenience in alphabeting later on. 
On the next line write the publisher 
and price of edition selected. Here we 
then have our four needed items, the 
author, title, publisher, and price. In 
the majority of cases the price tells the 
seller just what edition is wanted; in 
cases of specially named editions, that 
may well be included, as, for instance, 
the Household edition of the American 
poets is published by Houghton at $1.50, 
and they also handle other editions of 
some of these authors at the same price, 
so, if the Household edition is desired 
it should be so indicated, in order to 
leave no doubt in the seller’s mind 
which edition to send. 

It has been found convenient to work 
with slips or cards in doing much of 
the detail of library work, and they will 
be found most useful right here in the 
order department. The chief advan- 
tage of this order-slip system increases 
constantly as the library grows. If, 
perhaps, you start out to make an order 
for $100 worth of books, and after get- 
ting your slips together, each slip rep- 
resenting a book, and showing its cost, 
find you have exceeded the amount per- 
haps $20 (a very customary experience 
for most librarians), it is a compara- 
tively easy task to take out enough slips 
to bring the amount down to the neces- 
sary $100, and these slips, thus of neces- 
sity taken out today, will form the be- 
ginning of your next list for ordering— 
to be prepared, perhaps, next month. 
Here, again, it is a simple matter to 
add occasional order-slips, as desirable 
purchases are spoken of by others, or 
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are noticed in your readings of maga- 
zines and reviews. Thus always you 
have the nucleus for a list of new books. 
Here, naturally, the question would 
arise where these four necessary items 
may be found. 

For that very purpose publishers issue 
catalogs of all sorts, giving these de- 
tails; these catalogs may usually be 
obtained upon application to the pub- 
lisher, certainly if a postage stamp is in- 
closed. Recently several libraries have 
issued selected lists of this sort espe- 
cially to aid in the selection of books 
for children. If you are not too far 
away from some medium-sized library 
or bookstore, there you could find the 
needed help in the form of the Trade 
list annual, the Publishers’ weekly, the 
American catalog, the Books-in-print 
catalog, etc. These need only be men- 
tioned here. We have included them 
in the exhibit from the Utica Public li- 
brary if anyone cares to know them 
more than by name, or they might be 
characterized in the discussion to fol- 
low. 

Now, then, having finally made sure 
of our four needed items—the author, 
title, publisher, and price—the most 
difficult part of our task is over and we 
are ready for the next step, number 

2 Arrange these order-slips alpha- 
betically by authors, and if there are 
several books by one author, arrange 
these again alphabetically by title. The 
importance of this is not specially evi- 
dent in a very small order, but its im- 
portance increases with the size of the 
order. However, in the smallest order 
it tells you to look in the beginning of 
the list for Alcott and at the end for 
Wiggin. Having accomplished this, 
comes step number 

3 Copy on sheets of paper (8x10 in. 
is a good size and use only one side of 
sheet) in this alphabetical order the 
facts noted on the order-slips, leaving 
at each side of sheet a margin of per- 
haps an inch and a half. Let the writ- 
ing be very legible; better still, use a 
typewriter and manifold—for these 
sheets are going to your dealer’s for 
their part of the business, while you 


retain the slips and one of the copies 
for your part. Here, perhaps, a word 
or two in regard to selecting a dealer 
may not come amiss, as it seem not to 
be provided for elsewhere. If you have 
one local dealer, a reliable man who 
knows his business, it would probably 
be best to buy of him. If there are two 
or three dealers within reach, it would 
be well to submit to each one for his 
bid a copy of your list with specifica- 
tions attached. This method saves one 
from the criticism of being partial, and 
treats the dealers all alike, and, of 
course, the lowest bidder must receive 
the order. Otherwise, you can order 
directly through a dealer in a large city 
and be sure of satisfactory treatment. 
Having selected your dealer, or deal- 
ers, as we will suppose the case to be, 
we are ready for step number 

4 Submit to each one a copy of this 
alphabetical list, with specifications at- 
tached, asking him to write opposite 
each list-price in the margin indicated 
the price for which he can supply the 
book, and to sign the same with his 
name and return the list to the library. 
The question of what discount a library 
should expect is very uncertain under 
the new net price scheme. Heretofore 
a discount of 33% per cent might be 
expected on a fair-sized order of ordi- 
nary American non-technical publica- 
tions, and on smaller orders, of 200r 25 
per cent. Now the average would fall 
somewhat below these figures. 

When the lists have all been returned 
to you, compare the bids carefully and, 
all things being equal, accept the dealer 
who offers the lowest total bid. This 
takes us on to step number 

5 Return to the accepted dealer a 
copy of the list to which he attached 
his bid and signature, with a written 
order for the prompt delivery of the 
books, having first transferred from his 
list to this corresponding list his bid 
for each individual book, and also, at 
the same time, adding to each order-slip 
the date and name of the dealer. Then 
file the original list containing your 
dealer’s bid and signature, your order- 
slips, and a copy of your order, very 
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carefully away for use when the books 
arrive. Then comes step number 

6 When the books are delivered look 
up the order-slips and place each one 
in its corresponding book, checking up 
at the time the bill and your order list, 
noting, of course, that the dealer has 
sent the edition ordered and at the 
price bid. Pencil the price in each 
book on the inner margin of the first 
page after the title-page, for convenient 
reference later on. 

Look the books over carefully for 
imperfect or damaged copies, and if 
such are found, return them promptly 
to the dealer with a credit memoran- 
dum, so that perfect copies may be 
supplied before the bill is marked o. k. 
for payment. If, during this step, each 
order-slip has been placed in its corre- 
sponding book, and each item on the 
order list has been checked, it tells you 
at once that your order is filled; if some 
are left you can tell at a glance just 
what is still to come. 

Having checked the bills and order 
list, and finding all satisfactory, there 
remains the final step of paying the bill. 


Selection of Books for a Small 
Library* 


Gertrude P. Humphrey, librarian of Lansing 
(Mich.) Public library 


We have a public library of 12,0Cov. 
in a city of 20,000 inhabitants, which 
contains the State library of about 100,- 
ooov. free for reference to all. Besides 
this, the Michigan Agricultural college 
library contains many technical bboks— 
in all 30,000. 

Our library committee consists of 
three members of the school board who 
approve our book lists, and submit to 
them—the board—for allowance. In 
the first place, we have fallen heir toa 
fair proportion of reference and stand- 
ard works. As, for example,the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Century dictionary 
(several editions of the same), classical 
dictionaries, complete many volumed 
sets of Rawlinson, Milmay, Bancroft, 


*Read before Michigan Library association, Oct. 11, 1902 
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Winsor,and others. Then, too, we have 
as high as eight and ten biographies of 
some of the worthies of the past. Nat- 
urally there are many, many gaps. Our 
problem now is to fill these by the best 
and latest things, but to avoid duplica- 
ting. Besides the standard books, we 
have to meet the demand for new pub- 
lications along all lines—especially fic- 
tion for the general public. The schools 
and library clubs, of which there are 10 
in our city, come next. To do this we 
are allowed 25v. or $25 worth of books, 
as we prefer, monthly. Occasionally a 
few extra are purchased. The follow- 
ing are the means by which we arrive 
at the conclusions embodied in our lists: 

All patrons of the library are asked 
from time to time to suggest anything 
they desire. These wants are recorded 
in a book kept for the purpose—as yet 
we have not progressed so far as book 
slips. In this are also entered any titles 
which the desk attendants find are es- 
pecially enjoyed, or most in demand, as 
judged from our reserve postal cards. 

During the month the Publishers’ 
weekly is checked, the book review mag- 
azines gone through, publishers’ an- 
nouncements scanned for descriptive, 
not critical, book notes, and from all 
these sources desirable titles are added 
to our unending list. Much help is ob- 
tained from the New York state bul- 
letins of best books for the year, and 
from publications of other libraries. 
Some day toward the latter part of the 
month, if possible, when we are feeling 
especially fresh and enthusiastic, we try 
to combine our various items into one 
list for the committee toapprove. First 
the wornout list has to be gone through 
and the best, absolutely needed, ones 
chosen; next, the requests of the public 
are examined critically, we must con- 
fess, for there is apt to be more call for 
a very light novel than for something 
really valuable. We try to distinguish 
between these. Then, the most worthy 
and needed ones from our own long 
list are culled, and these must includea 
varying proportion of reference, juve- 
nile, and German books, besides those 
of general interest in various lines, and 
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last, but, perhaps, most important in our 
public’s esteem, the new fiction previ- 
ously omitted. The struggle for exist- 
ence is indeed fierce as we slay and 
slash in order to reduce our number to 
the necessary 25 to be shown to the 
committee, all of whom are business 
men. 

May I suggest that after the num- 
ber is boiled down, as it were, we try to 
leave it over night to cool, while we get 
out among people at some social gath- 
ering, the theater or elsewhere, the idea 
being to get a different point of view 
from our own and come into actual con- 
tact with the readers in their own at- 
mosphere. The result sometimes is 
that Russia and the Russians, for ex- 
ample, has to wait another month for 
extra copies of the Virginian; or Herod 
for more True bear stories; or some- 
thing on American painting for the 
Care of the baby. 

After the books have been approved, 
allowed, and purchased, we sometimes 
find within a month or so a newer and 
better work along the same line on 
which we had spent an especial amount 
of time inchoice, as, for instance, in se- 
lecting nature books. However, when 
we are in doubt concerning the pur- 
chase of a specific book, and realize 
that it means doing “without another 
useful one, we usually wait for some- 
thing to turn up,” and do not need to 
wait long before some special demand 
is made, which we are thus able to fill 
at once. 

While we try to take a middle ground 
between the standpoint of the librarian 
who would furnish the Police gazette or 
Mrs Southworth, if necessary to holdthe 
reader, and another who would offer 
only selected standard books for gen- 
eral reading, we sometimes fear that 
we haven’t made quite enough provision 
for those who want nothing but Mrs 
Southworth or the Elsie books, which 
we do not supply. We have few Algers 
(two or three) and are buying Henty 
only occasionally. What are the rest of 
the smaller public libraries in our state 
doing inthese lines? Wetaketheground 
that just as far as possible the best books 


the people will read should be furnished; 
and if they do not have their old worth- 
less favorites, and are provided with 
something else entertaining, they will 
read it, keeping in mind the fact that 
people must be gotten to want what we 
have to give them or they will never be 
satisfied, and, also, that it is the adapta- 
bility of a book to our public which 
makes it most useful to us. By pub- 
lishing our new books in the papers, 
displaying the covers as posters at the 
entrance to our library, and in other 
ways, the people generally are educated 
to want what we purchase. 

Among the newer writers we are con- 
servative. Unless some strong claim 
to merit is found we wait until other 
libraries have tried their wares, and 
several good critics have had a chance 
at them. Then, too, the publisher has 
weight. We do not consider it wise to 
buy all the works of an author of one 
good book, even if it be his first. 

Unfortunately we are not able to ex- 
amine the new books with any great 
thoroughness, and we do not have a 
formal reading committee. However, 
any doubtful book is submitted to sev- 
eral people for an estimate, and if it 
remains in that class, but still has liter- 
ary value, it is kept in our inferno sub- 
ject to the demand of older borrowers 
only. Inspite of thisreasonable amount 
of care we are labored with occasionally 
for not throwing out Dorothy Vernon 
altogether and spending our fund on 
from eight to ten copies of Cranford. 

Our selections made by experts 
have not so far been highly satisfactory, 
for neither they nor the people have 
found much use for the books so chosen. 
Our public is, however, quite catholic 
in taste, and we please a great many 
besides ourselves when we put down 
anything new trom the pen of Howells, 
Aldrich, or Harte, even if it bethe often- 
ignored short story,and keep them wait- 
ing longer for The vultures. 

It may not be strictly orthodox to 
confess it, but we are not fully con- 
vinced that either young or old must 
read a great deal in order to be good, 
wise, or happy. 
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Accessioning Books* 


Anna J. Fiske, Calumet and Heckla (Mich.) 
Public library 


I hardly dare to hope that there are 
many here to whom remarks on acces- 
sioning will not be an old story, but as 
that was the subject assigned me I shall 
be very glad if I can give any sugges- 
tion that may be in the least helpful to 
even one. 

To me, the accession book is the be- 
ginning of all things in the life of a li- 
brary book. I suppose, however, that 
in this, as in most other things, it de- 
pends on one’s point of view. From 
my point of view there are so many 
reasons in favor of the use of an acces- 
sion book as to make it a necessity in 
libraries of moderate size, if not in all. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
be familiar with it, I will say that the 
accession book is a blank-book num- 
bered and ruled for its especial uses. 
Those most generally used are, I think, 
the A. L. A. Standard and the Con- 
densed, both of which may be obtained 
through the Library Bureau. In our 
library of 16,000v., to which we are add- 
ing between two and three thousand 
yearly, we use the Condensed acces- 
sion book, containing 5000 lines. The 
items there entered are as follows: date 
of entry, accession number, author, title, 
place and publisher, year, pages, size, 
binding, source, cost, class number, shelf 
number, volume number, and remarks. 
These items seem to make a formidable 
list, but it does not really take as much 
time to make the entries as one might 
suppose, and, once done, they form a 
complete history of a book which is 
easy of access, and which is not likely 
to be mislaid or lost. As these items 
are for the most part self-explanatory, 
I will give our experience with regard 
to only a few of them in the practical 
work of accessioning. 

The date of entry, to be strictly cor- 
rect, should show the exact time when 
the book became the property of the li- 
brary. We have found it more con- 
venient in our work to accession the 


*Read at Michigan Library association, Oct. 11, 1993. 
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books when they are cataloged, giving 
the day, month, and year at the head 
of each page, and so far this plan has 
worked successfully. As the work is 
“squared” up to date every few weeks, 
there is never any very great difference 
between the date of entry and the date 
of actual purchase. However, when 
books are bought from anyone other 
than our regular dealer, as in the case 
of foreign books, the volumes are ac- 
cessioned consecutively, so that the 
entries correspond with the bill. 

Each book and each volume of a set 
has a separate entry and, hence, a sep- 
arate accession number. I know that 
in some libraries the duplicates do not 
receive a separate accession number, 
but I fancy that that is usually the case 
in small libraries where no system of 
classification is used, and where the ac- 
cession number is the only identifying 
number which a bookhas. Thisseems 
to me a very poor plan, affording op- 
portunities for mistakes and confusion. 

As soon as an accession number is 
given to a book it is written on the first 
recto after the title-page. We have 
found it a great convenience to have 
the accession number also written on 
the charging card of each book. It 
often happens that a book is mutilated 
so that the page containing the acces- 
sion number is missing, or a book may 
be destroyed or lost by the borrower. 
In such cases, especiaily where there 
are several duplicates, all of the same 
edition, it saves valuable time to be able 
to identify the particular book by sim- 
ply referring to the number on the 
charging card. 

When a book is withdrawn for any 
reason whatever, we neveruse its acces- 
sion number for anew book. The rea- 
sons for this are so obvious that I will 
mention but one. The last accession 
number, minus the number of retired 
books, should give the total number of 
volumes in the library at any given 
time, which would not be true if anum- 
ber were used more than once. 

The title may be abbreviated if too 
long for the space, enough being given 
to readily identify the book. The au- 
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thor’s last name and his initials are all 
that we usually give. Where he has 
but one fore-name we give it in full. 

In the case ot foreign books it is often 
better to enter the cost in both foreign 
money and dollars and cents. We often 
find it necessary to know both, and it 
saves time if both entries are in the ac- 
cession book. 

Under the head of remarks we may 
give particulars relating to the edition, 
type, or maps, or.any other item that 
may be useful in establishing the iden- 
tity of the book. We do not under this 
head note rebinding or final disposition 
of 4 volume, as we use a binder’s book, 
and also have a separate book in which 
we enter all the retired volumes, noting 
there, besides the identifying items, the 
number of times circulated before and 
after rebinding, the final disposition of 
the book, and whether it has been paid 
for if lost or destroyed by the borrower. 
In any small library where such a close 
record is not required as is in ours, such 
items could properly be entered in the 
accession book. 

The greatest objection to the use of 
the accession book is the time it takes 
to make the entries, and many libra- 
rians have devised ways of keeping li- 
brary records which they think take 
less time; one of these is on the plan of 
a card catalog of author entries alone. 
It seems tuo me that this must take 
nearly as much time, besides the danger 
of losing or misplacing cards, which will 
sometimes occur in spite of the utmost 
care. Another substitute which one li- 
brary uses consists of a large scrap- 
book into which the bills are pasted 
chronologically, each bill having a num- 
ber, and each book on the bill being 
given the same number. This is said 
to work well, but as all gifts have to be 
written out, and sometimes bills have to 
be filled out as to titles, it would not 
seem as though the saving of time could 
be great. Take it all in all, we find that 
for our use the accession book is the 
most convenient, complete, and concise 
record that we could have. 


Accessioning 
C. M. Underhill, librarian of Utica, N. Y. 


Theaccession book should give a true 
account of all accessions to the library. 
It is the official business record of each 
volume, and should serve to identify the 
edition if the book is lost or misplaced 
and is to be paid for or replaced. The - 
lines in the accession book should be 
numbered consecutively from 1 up to 
perhaps 1ooc, and as the books are re- 
ceived and classified they should be en- 
tered there, one line to each volume 
added, with date of entry. 

In full accession work the following 
tacts are considered necessary to surely 
identify a book—author, title, publisher, 
place and date of publication, pages 
and volumes, size, binding, source, price. 
These facts are to be taken from the 
book itself and entered in their corre- 
sponding columns. For instance, if we 
accession Meiklejohn’s English lan- 
guage as no. I, and the volume disap- 
pears, the accession entry describes the 
book as written by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
its title is English language, published 
in Boston by Heath in 1898, contains 
466 pages, is duodecimo in size and 
bound in cloth, purchased of James 
Brown, and cost $1.05. From these 
facts, given here fully and clearly, we 
know just what to order to replace the 
lost volume. 

It is well also to enter the classifica- 
tion and book numbers in the accession 
book, so that it is possible to go directly 
from accession book to the volume on 
the shelves. 

Having made these entries on line 
no. 1 in the accession book, the acces- 
sion no. I should appear in the volume 
thus entered, in order that we may later 
on refer to these entries directly from 
the book in case we desire to make 
an added entry of rebinding or to look 
up the price, source, etc. For conven- 
ience sake, in quick reference, we will 
write this accession number in ink on 
the lower margin of the first recto after 
the title-page. Experience shows that 
it is well to put this number in a sec- 
ond place in each volume, perhaps on 
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page 29, or anyselected page, always the 
same, of course, as frequently the pages 
of the first signature are lost, but having 
it in two places you are practically sure 
of always finding the key to the official 
record of your book. Never assign the 
same accession number to two different 
volumes, even though a second copy 
may be bought to replace some vol- 
ume lost or destroyed. 

The accession book should always 
show the total number of volumesadded 
to the library fromits beginning. It is 
well also to keep a similar list of books 
withdrawn from the library and the rea- 
sons for so doing. If these two records 
are kept, one of books added, the other 
of books subtracted, of course the dif- 
ference will be the total number of vol- 
umes in the library at any date. 

The accession book from which I 
have taken these mentioned facts is 
printed and sold by the Library Bureau. 
It contains 10co lines, room for 1000v. 
They are issued also in 5000 line edi- 
tions. There are, perhaps, 10 pages at 
the beginning giving definite rules for 
making entries, with full reasons for 
doing so. There is always discussion 
as to the necessary fullness ot accession 
book entries, and this question, like 
many others, must be decided by the 
attending circumstances. The paging, 
size, and binding may be omitted, and 
even the date of publication for fiction 
and juvenile entries. 

If the library is very small and very 
poor, this work may all be simplified as 
seems necessary. An ordinary blank 
book, costing perhaps 25 cents, would 
serve the purpose of making the neces- 
sary information available. But in any 
case, no matter how simple the records, 
let them be made accurately, orderly, 
and promptly. 

In this outline which I have sub- 
mitted I have followed quite closely 
the detail of the work as it is done in 
the Utica Public library, both for the 
order department and the accession 
work. 





This paper was originally included in the one on Book 


ordering by the same author (P; 142), and the whole was 
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Cataloging* 
Mrs M. J. Bushy, Detroit, Mich. 


In a library of a few volumes cata- 
loging is of minor importance; but as 
the library increases in size a catalog be- 
comes an important factor. No grow- 
ing library can long be without this 
means of making its material accessible. 
The need for a catalog will manifest 
itself, but it is wise to begin the work 
early while the library is small. A li- 
brary of 3CCOv. is none too small to clas- 
sify and catalog. 

Classification of necessity precedes 
cataloging, for the catalog is built on 
the basis of the classification. It is as 
useless to attempt to catalog without a 
carefully wrought out classification as it 
is to send a telegraphic message from 
Detroit to Ann Arbor without mechan- 
ical means of transmission. Classifica- 
tion is the line of communication be- 
tween the catalog and the books. 

The objects of a catalog are: 

1 To enable a person to find a book 
of which either a) the author, b) the 
title, c) the subject is known. 

2 To show what the library has d) by 
a given author, e) ona given subject. 

3 To assist in the choice of a book, f) 
as to edition (bibliographically), g) as 
to its character (literary or topical). 

A catalog is the most important ref- 
erence book in the library, for by means 
of it the resources of the library are 
made available. It should be concise, 
simple, up to date, and accessible to 
the public. The card system is gener- 
ally accepted as the best form of a cata- 
log. The simplest arrangement is al- 
phabetical, like a dictionary; this form 
is called a dictionary catalog. Every 
book should be entered in the catalog 
under its author, under the subject, or 
subjects, of which it treats, and under 
its title, unless the title indicates the 
subject. Some books are entered on 
two cards; other books, which include 
many subjects and many authors, are 
entered on, perhaps, 50 cards. Books 
will average about four cards each. 


*Read before the Michigan Library association, Oct. 
II, 1902. 
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A system of cataloging is already in- 
stalled which promises in the near fu- 
ture to be nationally used. The National 
library issues printed catalog cards 
which may be procured at the mere cost 
of production. It is estimated that the 
cost of cataloging books has. averaged 
about 35 cents a ‘title’ when the work 
is done in the library. The U.S. gov- 
ernment, through the National library 
at Washington, supplies to any library 
one or more copies of any catalog card 
it prints at 2 cents for the first copy of 
any card and half a cent for each addi- 
tional copy, making the cost of five 
cards but 4cents. For this amount any 
library can secure the printed catalog 
card and the card stock. In the use of 
these cards the work of classification 
will be done in each library and the 
book number added to the printed card; 
the subject entries must also be copied 
on the subject cards. For these cards 
write the Library of congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In cataloging, the main entry is made 
on the author card, and from it refer- 
ence is made to every other entry of the 
same book, so that in case the book is 
worn out or removed from the library 
the cards may all be removed, or in 
case a change is made, as in classifica- 
tion, all cards pertaining to the book 
may be corrected. 

The face of the author card should 
tell the full name of the author, the title, 
edition, imprint, series if important, and 
call number, and any notes which it is 
necessary to add. The imprint includes 
paging, or number of volumes if more 
than one, the illustrations, maps, date 
of publication, and publisher’s name. 
Underscore on the face of the author 
card the first word of the title when a 
title card is made out, also the series 
for series card, when made,and any an- 
alytical references which appear in the 
title or in notes. On the back of the 
author card write the accession number 
and the subject headings under which 
the book is entered, items which are for 
the use of the librarian and not the pub- 
lic. 


The subject card has the subject head- 
ing on the top line. This subject head- 
ing is assigned after a careful study of 
the book, and the most specific subject 
should be chosen in preference to a gen- 
eral subject. Make this subject uniform 
for each book ona subject. Muchcare 
should be used in the selection of sub- 
ject headings, or difficulties will soon 
arise. Below the subject heading on the 
subject card is copied the entry from 
the face of the author card, the author’s 
name being entered here in brief, or, as 
catalogers say, in subject-fullness. 

The title card is brief in entry, giv- 
ing only short title, author’s name, and 
book number. The book number is 
placed in the left margin of each entry, 
and tells where the book is located on 
the shelves. 

The A. L. A. list of subject-headings 
will be found very helpful in keeping 
your work consistent, as well as in mak- 
ing out the cross reference cards for 
your catalog. (Check with red ink in 
this book each subject heading used in 
your catalog, and when your books are 
cataloged make out from these checked 
headings the cross references. Head- 
ings used which are not given in this 
list, and names of persons, places, etc., 
may be written in the book as marginal 
annotations.) 

Aside from the entries made for each 
book a catalog contains many analyt- 
ical entries to articles of importance, as 
those contained in the volumes of es- 
says or books of collected biography. 
It is well to bring out important articles 
of biography, literary criticism, history, 
stories, poems, and subjects in which 
the readers are especially interested. 
Usually an article to be worth bringing 
out should contain 10 pages or more. 
When carefully selected and _ well 
brought out these analytical references 
will be used in a school library more 
than any other part of the catalog. 
They quickly refer the reader to just the 
article needed. These analytical refer- 
ences are best brought out under the 
subject, followed by brief author and 
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title and inclusive paging of article; for 
example, 

Witchcraft See 


Lowell, J.R. Among my books, v. I., p. 81- 
150. 

In making catalog entries have your 
work uniform, and observe fixed rules 
for capitalization, punctuation, and al- 
phabeting. Be systematic, be neat, 
avoid superfluous marks, and punctuate 
as little as possible to preserve the sense 
and good usage. Capitalize sparingly 
and make every mark mean something. 

Alphabeting is something to which 
especial attention should be given. At 
first thought it seems an easy task to 
alphabet, but such is notthe case. For 
rules in alphabeting see Cutter rules 
for a dictionary catalog, Bureau of edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., which will 
be sent free upon application. This 
work will also be found a valuable aid 
in cataloging. 

After the cards are arranged in the 
trays guides should be added. These 
guides are uniform in size with the cata- 
log cards but have on the top a tab ex- 
tending above the othercards. Onthis 
tab should be written the subject, or 
the letters of the alphabet which im- 
mediately follow the guide. These 


guides direct, as do the letters at the’ 


top of a page in the dictionary, to the 
material which follows. Guides should 
be inserted at frequent intervals. 

The question of a printed catalog is 
one which can in most cases be laid up 
on the shelf. A few large and wealthy 
libraries can afford to prepare and pub- 
lish catalogs which are valuable and 
voluminous, but to the smaller library 
such an attempt is unwise. The labor 
and the expense is great, and the cata- 
log is out of date before it is published. 
A well-prepared card catalog will an- 
swer the usual demands, and can be al- 
ways inits latest edition. Printed find- 
ing-lists on various subjects are used 
with much success. 

In purchasing materials for catalog- 
ing do not make the mistake of buying 
these froma local dealer. Only stand- 


ard stock is in the end desirable or eco- 
Your catalog cards and cases 


nomical. 
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are very important in the making ofa 
successful catalog. 

A catalog in order to be of practical 
service should be easy of access, well 
made, and carefully kept up to date. 
Such a catalog combines skill, intel- 
lectual ability, technical training and 
prompt execution. A catalog is in more 
ways than one an index to the library. 
it tells many things other than the con- 
tents of the books on the shelves. It 
may tell tales of bad classification, tales 
of neglect and indifference, tales of in- 
efficiency and lack of technical skill, 
tales of loneliness and isolation, woe- 
ful tales that can faintly be heard above 
the creaks of the sliding tray; but, hap- 
pily, it may speak in tones of freshness 
and welcome that invite frequent visits 
and depict constant use. 


Museums and Children 


In a recent address before the State 
teachers’ association of New York, Dr 
Call, of. the Brooklyn Institute of arts 
and sciences, says of the museums for 
children: 

Codperation between arecognized de- 
pository of natural history objects and 
the various departments of public in- 
struction which may use them, but not 
possess, is essential to the life of both. . 

Local collections, first of all. They 
should be full and complete so far as 
they go. A single life-history of a bee- 
tle or a butterfly will answer as well as 
the life-history of adozenof each. The 
shells found in local ponds and streams, 
on the hillsides and under the logs and 
stones of the nearby farm, will serve as 
well as the rare and costly specimens 
from Ladoga or New Zealand. It is 
not rarity—which alone interests the 
connoisseur, or the expert, or the orig- 
inal investigator—but typical forms 
which interest the educator. Not all 
birds, but local birds; not all plants, 
but local plants; not all soils, but the 
soils of the nearby farm interest your 
pupil (and not all pupils at that), and 
they should be in the school museum. 
My experience in museums, which ex- 
tends over a number of years, has taught 
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me that a multiplicity of objects is not 
only confusing, but is positively injuri- 
ous to many child minds. In a large 
and richly endowed museum of my ac- 
quaintance is a beautiful and nearly 
complete exhibition of North and Cen- 
tral American birds. Among these are 
practically all of the 400 known species 
of humming-birds. It is a very rich 
and very valuable scientific collection. 
But in this part of America we have 
only the single species of Trochilus, the 
ruby-throated humming-bird. It isthe 
humming-bird of our text-books. A 
child with his classmates and teacher 
will’visit this great museum. Those of 
you who know the child mind can well 
understand that no clear conception of 
the common humming-bird can come 
to a mind confused with 400 or more 
different objects of a related character. 
Instead of a clear-cut opinion, or knowl- 
edge, a confused notion only is secured. 

The school museum should remedy 
this evil—for educational evil it is— 
and supply only types. A hawk and 
an owl will suffice to illustrate the char- 
acters of birds of prey; a crow or a jay 
will answer as well as 100 others; a heron 
or a crane will serve to show wading- 
birds; a duck or a goose the peculiar 
features of a swimming-bird. 

Lastly, the school museum is not, or 
should not be, a research museum, but 
a place for illustration of commonplaces 
in natural science. The child is not an 
original investigator, and should never 
be placed in the attitude of one. The 
world has learned a vast array of facts 
by hard knocks. Don’t knock the child 
similarly! Let him ‘be the heir of all 
the ages.” Let him see the finished 
products of nature, but let him reason 
about them, about evolution and de- 
velopment and phylogeny and trans- 
mutation and variation, after he has 
reached mature years and learned to 
see; after he can discriminate between a 
cabbage and a clam; after he can tell 
the difference between an oyster and 
an owl. 


If literature is reflected life, what 
kind do we choose ? 


Analyticals for Experiment Bulletins 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

In the March number of Pustic LI- 
BRARIES a request was made that cards 
be placed on sale analyzing the circu- 
lars and bulletins of the New York Ex- 
periment station at Ithaca and Geneva. 
This work is so well done by the office 
of Experiment stations at Washington 
that it would only be a duplication of 
labor were anyone to undertake the task. 
The printed cards indexing the reports 
and bulletins of all state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and the Experiment 
station record have been issued by the 
U.S. Office of experiment stations since 
1888. They may be obtained in two 
sizes, the postal size (1234x714 cm.) or 
in the index size (12%4x5 cm.) 

Each index card contains the title of 
an article, the name of its author, a ref- 
erence to the publication in which it 
appeared and to the Experiment sta- 
tion record, and a condensed statement 
of its contents. At the upper right- 
hand corner of the card is a number 
indicating under what head the card 
should be placed in the index. The 
order in which the cards are arranged 
is indicated at the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, 

A key to the index, containing the 
system of classification, is sent with the 
first installment of cards. 

One copy of the index is sent with- 
out charge to each of theagricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations and the 
state boards and commissioners of agri- 
culture. Besides this free distribution, 
the office is prepared, under the author- 
ity of the law, to furnish a limited num- 
ber of the sets of the index at a price 
only sufficient to cover additional cost 
of printing. This is estimated at $2 
per thousand cards. For the division 
cards an additional charge of $1.25 is 
made. MARGARET MANN, 

Assistant librarian, 
University of Illinois library. 


The books we read as the company 
we keep show the bent of our minds. 
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THE paper on The training of the 
teacher in library work in the March 
number of PusLic LIBRARIES was pre- 
pared by Arthur Cunningham, librarian 
of Indiana State normal school, and was 
read by him before the Indiana Library 
association Oct. 29,1902. The author’s 
name was not at hand when the paper 
was printed, and it was omitted for that 
reason alone. 


ConcERNING Mr Carnegie’s recent gift 
to Western Reserve university for a li- 
brary school, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
has some very sound comments in a re- 
cent editorial column, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 


Andrew Carnegie, who has scattered his free 
libraries broadcast over the English-speaking 
world, has at last been aroused to the necessity 
of providing a trained force of librarians... . 

If the libraries springing up all over the land 
are tobe administered intelligently and brought 
to the highest point of usefulness the necessity 
for schools of this nature is obvious. Until 
within recent years the thoroughly efficient li- 
brarian was largely a happy accident. It was 
not recognized that any special training was 
essential to the calling, and, in consequence, 
most libraries have been notably deficient in 
the matter of assistants in particular. No chief, 
however enthusiastic and capable, could serve 
the public to good advantage when handi- 
capped bya force of generally willing, but often 
incompetent, subordinates. Much of this weak- 
ness has been remedied of late years and the 
training schools, like that to be established here, 
will in time eradicate it... . 

The possession of a degree, or a preliminary 
training equivalent to that represented by the 
degree, is to be necessary for admission, and 
the thorough two years’ course is to be strictly 
professional. ... 

It is doubtful whether Mr Carnegie, with all 
his gifts for iibraries, has ever devoted the 
same amount of money to such a useful end. 
In providing ultimately for a trained force of 
men and women to administer these libraries 
he has supplied a want of his own creation. It 
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is a necessary supplement to his comprehen- 
sive scheme of popular education and will 
open useful careers to such young men and 
women as choose to profit by it. In securing 
such a school for this city Pres. Thwing has 
rendered a service to the community no less 
than to the university. 


In a recent report of a building com- 
mittee in charge of a new Carnegie li- 
brary, the following description occurs: 

The vestibule and delivery room will 
be paved with tile, and the pilasters and 
arches finished in hard plaster, each 
panel of the ceiling of the delivery hall 
being lighted through the skylight in 
the roof. The floor of the stack-room 
is to be of cement, and all other floors 
of the library to be of clear red oak 
and hard maple. 

We call attention to these statements 
because it is the opinion of many libra- 
rians who have had similar conditious 
in their buildings, that it is not the 
best part of wisdom to have just these 
things. To begin with, tile floors are 
noisy and cold. If the delivery room is 
separated from the reading-room only 
by arches, as in this case, and properly 
so, the confusion of persons walking on 
the tile floor through the delivery hall 
is practically in the reading-room, as 
well as in the special reference rooms 
adjoining. The light from a skylight 
over the delivery room will bring with 
it too much heat for comfort in sum- 
mer. The stack room being on the 
main floor back of the delivery desk, 
and with free access to the shelves one 
story high, forms, in fact, an important 
part of the open library, and would be 
better floored with maple and pine and 
covered with acork carpet. This holds 
good with the other floors as well. Ex- 
cept in special rooms partly designed 
to exhibit beauty of arrangement, hard- 
wood floors are expensive to begin 
with and to keep in order, besides be- 
ing noisy as well. 

If the amount of money necessary to 
provide the material, which would bet- 
ter be something else less expensive 
and more appropriate, were put into 
equipment of the library in other ways, 
the results would be much more effect- 
ive for good all round. 




















Editorial 


It is to be hoped that the unpleasant 
circumstances attending the recent dis- 
missal of an employé of the Brooklyn 
Public library will impress a useful les- 
son on the minds of some assistants 
who need it. It may bestated asa gen- 
eral proposition, that when one does his 
whole duty in the proper spirit he re- 
ceives the approbation of those in au- 
thority over him. When a disagree- 
ment arises over the method of work or 
policy of the administration between an 
assistant and his superior officer, it is 
proper and right that the head of affairs 
should have his opinion prevail, and 
the only sensible course for the assist- 
ant to take is either to accept the de- 
cision of the superior officer and carry 
out his wishes pleasantly and faithfully, 
or else to leave the institution. Noth- 
ing is ever gained by bickering and 
nursing a grievance, real or supposed. 
A frank discussion of the matter with 
those most concerned sometimes leads 
to a clearing away of all differences, 
and is the safest way to reach an agree- 
ment. The spirit of insubordination 
cannot be allowed to exist even in the 
smallest degree in the staff of any insti- 
tution, if the latter is to serve its true 
purpose. It is, indeed, too common a 
fault in some libraries for the attend- 
ants to comment on, and to criticise to 
each other and to outsiders, the ideas of 
their chiefs on administration matters 
in the library. This is all wrong, and 
its most serious result is the effect of 
it on those engaged in it. It engenders 
a state of mind where the judgment is 
warped, the sympathy is wrongly di- 
rected, and creates a state of disloyalty 
to the institution that was not intended 
in the beginning. It is a safe plan and, 
in the end, the most pleasant way, to 
like your library, your part of the work, 
and to find the good rather than the 
ill in everything. It is there some- 
where. 


Wuat has become of the “coura- 
geous committees” appointed at Madi- 
son last summer, and at Lake Placid 
last fall, to report in the library commis- 
sion bulletins, and in the library peri- 
odicals, on the criticisms made on the 
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courses in library training offered by 
the universities and colleges in the two 
sections represented at the meetings? 
In one of them at least, the past year, a 
number of innocent persons from vari- 
ous parts of the country have been un- 
der expense and expectation, which it 
would have been possible to save, ina 
measure, if the persons intrusted with 
reporting publicly on the defects of the 
course had performed the duties which 
they promised to do byaccepting places 
on the committees. 

The subject of library training is one 
calling for the best thought of those in- 
trusted with any of its phases, and no 
obstacle should be allowed to interfere 
with the effort to place it on as high - 
plane as possible. 

In a recent report Mr Dewey, speak- 
ing of summer training classes, says: 

There are nearly i0,0¢0 little libraries 
in America and not as many hundred 
high grade trained librarians. No one 
is so foolish as to wish the number of 
these libraries diminished, or not to 
wish that every one of their librarians 
would learn as much as possible about 
modern methods and acquire as much 
as possible of library inspiration. Yet 
no one is optimistic enough to think 
that a tenth of these people can possi- 
bly attend thoroughly equipped library 
schools. They can afford neither time 
nor money, and if both were available, 
there is room at most for only a few 
score each year. The help given must, 
therefore, be through summer schools 
and correspondence teaching or not at 
all, and instead of sneering at the super- 
ficial character of such work we should 
give our best energies to improving 
available facilities, and guard against 
mere dabblers and charlatans by offer- 
ing opportunities for really good guid- 
ance and instruction in short periods. 
Probably the poorest and weakest class 
yet organized was better than none, and 
so contributed something toward a good 
cause. The problem is to raise quality 
of instruction offered and to protect 
both pupils and public against misun- 
— the grade of work actually 

one. . 
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The Museum in the Small Library 
C.F. Laurie, assistant in charge, Erie, Pa. 


Apparently the interesting papers 
discussing Library museums which have 
appeared in PusiLic LIBRARIES have 
been written by those connected with 
institutions more or less well equipped, 
and more or less provided with funds. 

It may encourage those who dream 
of a museum in connection with the li- 
brary, but who are daunted by the 
money consideration, to read some- 
thing about the origin, growth, and suc- 
cess of a museum which, from its open- 
ing until the present, has been without 
money for the purchase of exhibits. 
Nor is it indebted for the greater part 
of its collection to the gifts of wealthy 
citizens. Except that at its birth it 
came into possession of a gift of shells 
and corals, and another of valuable au- 
tographs, it has received no contribu- 
tions of considerable intrinsic value, 
and, though more lately to these has 
been added an excellent collection of 
raw products, presented by the Phila- 
delphia commercial museum, its ex- 
hibits are principally the gifts and loans 
of people ofall conditions,among whom 
the less well-to-do are deserving of es- 
pecial mention. 

Taking advantage of the Public li- 
brary law of Pennsylvania, the citizens 
of Erie erected a library building ata 
cost of $130,000. It was opened to the 
public in 1899. The law makes no pro- 
vision for museums and, beyond aroom 
for the preservation of documents and 
relics, nothing resembling amuseum was 
contemplated. The gift of the remains 
of a defunct natural history society, 
and the one of shells, enlarged the orig- 
inal plan. It was not a collection to 
excite enthusiasm, nor was it “logically 
arranged or intelligently labeled.” To 
the assistant who was to have charge 
it seemed chaos in IO cases in a room 
30x40. 

Remembering his own experience, 
certain afternoons spent in museums, as 
it then seemed unprofitably, the assist- 
ant determined that as far as possible 
every object should have a descriptive 


label written in language comprehensi- 
ble by children; that all citizens having 
contributed to the establishment of the 
institution, its benefits should extend to 
all without regard to age or education. 

Lack of knowledge made the work of 
classification and description slow; but 
as it progressed, and the exhibits with 
their labels took on a look of intelli- 
gence, often detracted from by inter- 
rogation marks, curious visitors strayed 
to the basement, and when the news 
spread among the children that the 
“museum man” would put aside the 
work on hand to describe the wonders 
under his charge, they became still more 
numerous. A notice was placed near 
the door inviting visitors to refer from 
unsatisfactory labels to the assistant. 
The nucleus of a reference library was 
placed on accessible shelves. 

Gifts and loans came in rapidly, and 
the generosity of the public was stimu- 
lated by newspaper paragraphs describ- 
ing acquisitions which seemed impor- 
tant or curious, and a brief list of do- 
nations, with the names of the givers, 
was published monthly. The name of 
the giver was also inscribed on the la- 
bel attached to the gift. 

The museum was not allowed to be- 
come a dumping-ground. Much that 
was offered was declined; and though 
to preserve good feeling articles of little 
merit were sometimes accepted, their 
short exhibition was accounted for by 
the evident lack of room in the cases. 
With children, because the reaction is 
slow, care was taken to avoid wet- 
blanketing enthusiasm, and proffered 
gifts were madea loan witha short date. 
There are no freaks in the museum. In 
less than a year a second room of the 
same size as the first was annexed. 

It was observed that to the majority 
long labels were a weariness of the flesh. 
They were made more concise, with 
references giving volume and page of 
books in the museum library or in the 
general circulation. A large, round 
script was found more attractive than 
typewriting. Though the need of pic- 
torial illustration was felt, the assistant 
knew nothing of drawing. An appar- 
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ently intelligent man made it a neces- 
sity when he voiced the belief that 
shells were ‘‘a formation like the rocks.” 
Since then some three dozen pictures, 
reproductions from books, have well 
repaid the pains and time spent in ac- 
quiring a knack at copying. 

But no matter how brief or interest- 
ing the labels, there was no way of mak- 
ing their reading compulsory, or to 
prevent their being read in a way so 
slovenly as to produce confusion rather 
than enlightenment. Their very multi- 
plicity was distracting to the inexperi- 
enced. Personal explanation seemed 
the only way to meet the difficulty, and 
since soon after the opering of the 
museum a large part of the assistant’s 
time has been spent in making amends 
for the lack of personal magnetism in 
the labels. People readily took the 
royal road to learning, and were pleased 
with the vistas opened to their gaze 
even when the scene, from the assist- 
ant’s lack of knowledge, had something 
of the nature of a stage setting. Usu- 
ally, with young people talks are con- 
fined to one subject, though what may 
be called cross references are used. 
But though pains are taken to give the 
facts,and understanding and memory 
are helped by illustrations both objec- 
tive and verbal, the children are not 
treated as budding scientists, nor is 
much ado made about nothing. 

It is not believed that the value of 
these familiar discourses lies in the 
number of facts gathered by the hearer, 
but rather in the ideas absorbed, ideas 
that quicken intelligence and bear fruit 
after facts are forgotten. 

The personally conducted plan has 
been a success. Putting aside the com- 
ments of parents, the teachers of the 
public and religious schools give testi- 
mony to the new intelligence pupils 
bring to their studies and of constant 
reference to the museum. It has kept 
interest alive and has made it a place of 
reference and familiar resort. Perfunc- 


tory visitors still come with vacant eyes 
and exclaim, ‘‘We have seen,” save the 
mark, ‘‘all these things in the big mu- 
seums,” while about them those who 
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have not been so fortunate hold ani- 
mated discussions and give vitality to 
air that is weighted with lassitude in old 
time institutions. 

Figures are not always convincing 
proof of success, and the turnstiles of 
museums in large cities make no record 
of the large proportion of the out-of- 
town visitors. In a place of 52,000 in- 
habitants, with an inconsiderable float- 
ing population, the case is somewhat 
different. The printed report is as fol- 
lows: Number of days open, 365; total 
number of visitors, 53,759; average 
daily, 150. The days on which the num- 
ber was exceptionally large were few. 

The collection has overflowed into the 
hall and fills to overcrowding 22 table- 
cases and over 80 feet of wall-cases. 
Space does not permit even an attempt 
at description of their contents. Suf- 
fice it to say, though much is lacking 
there is nothing to make the judicious 
grieve. That it has been worth while 
may be assumed, since it has risen from 
an unconsidered appendage to an as- 
sured place in the educational scheme. 

The difficultiesin the way of establish- 
ing such a museum are not insurmount- 
able. College men are not scarce, or, 
lacking these, capable persons may be 
found. Public spirit is not hard to 
arouse, and if enough vitality can be in- 
fused into the experiment to keep the 
children interested the support of the 
parents is certain. Material is every- 
where. There seems no reason why 
places smaller than a third class city 
should be without a practical educa- 
tional museum. 


The January monthly bulletin of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, contains 
full announcement of the printed cata- 
log cards for children’s books. Those 
who do not have these bulletins should 
send for this number, as the work which 
is to be done as outlined there is really 
an economical measure, of which libra- 
ries with any considerable number of 
children’s books should avail them- 
selves. The list of books to be cata- 
loged at once is given, and this is an- 
other valuable feature of the bulletin. © 
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A Lesson on the Card Catalog 


Julia A. Hopkins, librarian of Madison (Wis.) 
Public library 


The children’s room in the Madison 
Free library completed its first year of 
existence on Jan. 10, 1903. The home 
use of the books has been very good in- 
deed, the statistics for the 12 months 
showing a circulation of nearly 24,000, 
with a collection of only 1200 books. 
The use of the books in the room itself, 
for purposes of study and reference, 
while not so encouraging, has been 
steadily increasing during the last few 
months. With this growth came the 
realization that a very small proportion 
of the children who frequented the 
room understood the use of the card 
catalog. As the room is open only 
from twelve to six each day, except on 
Saturday, it means that between the 
hours of twelve and two, and again be- 
tween four and six, the numbers of chil- 
dren to be waited upon prevent much 
in the way of instruction in the use of 
the room and the catalog. Talks to 
groups of children helped somewhat, 
but something more thorough and more 
far-reaching was felt to be necessary. 
The plan which was carried out was not 
original with this library, but was tried 
a few years ago at Oak Park by Cor- 
nelia Marvin, who was at that time in 
charge of the library at Scoville insti- 
tute. It was very successful there, and 
in the Madison library the results have 
been most satisfactory. 

The plan was in the form of a con- 
test, the idea being to enlist the interest 
of the children and so prevent them 
from feeling that instruction was being 
given. Pictures, illustrations from well- 
known children’s books, were mounted 
oncardboard. Theselection of pictures 
was made very hurriedly, but not one 
was taken that was not actually in some 
book in the children’s room. A great 
many of them were loaned to the li- 
brary for this purpose by the Wisconsin 
Free library commission. They were 
hung on the wall in two corners of the 
room, against a background of dark 
browncambric. Thearrangement gave 
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the effect of a frieze, and was rather 
pleasing. The pictures were all hung 
low enough for the smallest child to 
see easily. Each picture was num- 
bered; and little printed folders, with 
the numbers in consecutive order, were 
gotten up for the use of the children in 
preparing their lists. They were to 
guess what book an illustration was 
taken from, look up the book in the 
catalog, and copy its call number on 
the printed folder opposite the number 
of the picture. A prize was offered to 
the child who should have the largest 
number of correct call numbers on his 
list. 

Four hundred of these folders were 
printed and only two were not taken. 
A number of the children, however, 
asked for a second folder, as the first 
one had become soiled with constant 
use, and they wished to hand in a neat 
looking list. A great many of those 
who took folders and worked zealously 
did not hand in their lists at the end, 
knowing that there were other children 
whose lists were more complete than 
theirown. It would be a moderate esti- 
mate to say that 300 children worked on 
the lists. 

The pictures were up for three weeks, 
and during that time the’ children’s 
room was crowded every afternoon from 
four to six. At times the children stood 
before the pictures in rows four or five 
deep, and those on the outer rim stood 
little chance of catching more thana 
fleeting glimpse of anything but the 
backs of their playmates. When they 
began to look up the books in the cata- 
log there was a grand rush; 100 chil- 
dren, more or less, working with nine 
catalog drawers, created a problem on 
the spot. 

Children of all ages entered the con- 
test, from those in the grammar schools 
down tothe smallest tots. They fairly 
stood in line around the catalog to get 
their chance at the drawers. Even the 
wee ones were in no wise daunted by 
the difficulties of the situation. They 
seemed to feel that if they could only 
just get hold of those catalog drawers 
the prize would be theirs. Yet with all 
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the crowding there was no ill feeling. 
The room was not so quiet as usual, but 
with scores of children moving back and 
forth so continually that was hardly to 
be expected. The noise was all good- 
natured; not once was any spirit of jeal- 
ousy or ill-temper exhibited; on the 
contrary, they were all eager to help 
each other. 

Of course, the first day they all looked 
under A for A boy of the First empire, 
and under T for The monkey that would 
not kill; but it was astonishing to those 
who helped them to see how quickly 
they grasped the idea that there was 
more than one place in the catalog 
where a book could be found. They 
put this idea into practice at once, and 
if some one else had the catalog drawer 
they wanted they cudgeled their brains 
to think of some other place in the cata- 
log where they could look to finda card 
for the book they were working on. 

After the first few days the catalog 
case was empty all the time; its drawers 
were scattered to the four corners of the 
room and all over the tables. It was 
amusing to see a small boy stagger to 
a table, holding in his arms a drawer so 
heavy he could scarcely carry it, and 
’ when he had reached his goal sink into 
his chair with a sigh of relief, and begin 
to turn over the cards with a preoc- 
cupied air, totally oblivious of all his 
surroundings. One little maiden, so 
small one wondered if she knew her al- 
phabet, returned her list with the plain- 
tive remark that she “‘couldn’t do it.” 
When asked, Why not? she replied: 
That boy there has got the drawer. Per- 
haps you can find what you want in some 
other drawer. No; he’s finding them 
all in that one. The fact that one boy 
was economizing time and strength by 
looking up at the same time several 
books, the cards for which came in the 
same drawer, convinced her small soul 
that if she could not get hold of that 
particular drawer it was of no use to 
look elsewhere. One of the older boys 
reported one picture for which there was 
no card inthe catalog. Whenasked to 
point it out, the picture proved to be 
from Major’s, Bears of Blue River. Do 
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you know what book this was taken 
from? Qh, yes, was the answer, Blue 
River bears. I looked there and there 
isn’t any card for it. Do youknow who 
wrote it? No. Well, why don’t you 
look up what it is about? You know 
what it is about, don’t you? Yes, it’s 
about bears. Could I findit there? You 
might try. He did; and of course soon 
found the title card. 

These are only a few of the amusing 
and interesting incidents, of which there 
were many eachday. The results from 
the contest are definite, but somewhat 
conflicting. For the catalog itself, they 
are bad so far as appearance goes. It 
shows indisputably the wear and tear 
of those three weeks, and the cards for 
the books best known to the children 
are fairly demolished. For the chil- 
dren, the results are even beyond what 
was hoped. They use the catalog now 
continually. If they do not find a book 
on the shelves they turn to the catalog 
to see if the book isin the library, or if 
they have looked in the right place for 
it. They did not realize at all that they 
were being taught something, but en- 
joyed it as a game; and hardly a day 
passes that some child does not ask, 
When are you going to put up some 
more pictures? As this contest taught 
them principally the use of the catalog 
for authors and titles, some plan for 
teaching the subject side will be tried 
later. 

Below is given a list of the books 
from which pictures were taken. There 
are 95 on the list; but for 17 of these 
a second picture was hung, making in 
all 112 pictures. The boy who won the 
prize had 106 correct call numbers on 
his list; the boy next him had Ios. The 
nine books which are starred on the list 
below are those which were correct on 
every list handed in. 

Alcott, Little men. 

*Aldrich, Story of a bad boy. 
Baldwin, Story of the golden age. 
Banks, Oregon boyhood. 
Barbour, Captain of the crew. 
Barnes, Commodore Brainbridge. 
Barnes, Hero of Erie. 


Barnes, Loyal traitor, 
Barnes, Midshipman Farragut. 
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Barnes, Yankee ships and Yankee sailors. 
Beard, Curious homes and their tenants. 
*Bennett, Master Skylark. 
Brooks, Boy of the First empire. 
Brooks, Century book of the American revo- 
lution. 
Brown, In the days of giants. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s progress. 
Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Burnett, Two little pilgrims’ progress. 
*Butterworth, Lost in Nicaragua. 
Clark, Will Shakespeare’s little lad. 
Cooper, Deerslayer. 
Craik, Adventures of a brownie. 
Du Chaillu, King Mombo. 
Du Chaillu, Land of the long night. 
Drummond, Monkey that would not kill. 
*Field, Lullaby land. 
Frost, Knights of the Round table. 
Hammond, On board a whaler. 
Harris, Aaron in the wildwoods. 
Harris, Mr Rabbit at home. 
Harris, Plantation pageants. 
Harris, Uncle Remus. 
Hawthorne, Tanglewood tales. 
Hawthorne, Wonder book. 
Headland, Chinese boy and girl. 
Henderson, Afloat with the flag. 
Hill, Fighting a fire. 
Hughes, Lakerim athletic club. 
Ide, Little homespun. 
Ide, Loyal hearts and true. 
Inman, Ranch on the Oxhide. 
Jewett, Betty Leicester's Christmas. 
Johnson, Hero of Maniila. 
Kaler, Amateur fireman. 
Kaler, At the siege of Quebec. 
Kaler, Tim and Tip. 
Kaler, When Israel Putnam served the king. 
King, De Soto and his men in the land of 
Florida. 
Kingsley, Water babies. 
Kipling, Captains courageous. 
Kipling, Jungle book. 
Kirk, Dorothy and her friends. 
Kirk, Dorothy Deane. 
Lang, Red fairy book. 
Lang, Yellow fairy book. 
Leonard, Spectacle man. 
Lillie, Alison’s adventures. 
Lillie, Rolf house. 
*Longfellow, Complete poetical works. 
Longfellow, Song of Hiawatha. 
* Mabie, Norse stories. 
*Major, Bears of Blue River. 
Munroe, Belt of seven totems. 
Munroe, Midshipman Stuart. 
Peary, Snow baby. 
Pyle, Garden behind the moon. 
Pyle, Otto of the silver hand. 
*Pyle, Story of Jack Ballister’s fortunes. 
Ray, Teddy, her daughter. 
Reed, Brenda’s summer at Rockley. 
Repplier, Book of famous verse. 
Richards, Three Margarets. 
*Seawell, Rock of the lion. 
Seawell, Virginia cavalier, 


Smith, Jolly good times today. 

Spyri, Heidi. 

Stanley, My dark companions. 

Stevenson, Child’s garden of verse. 

Stoddard, Little smoke. 

Swett, Tom Pickering. 

Thompson, Lives of the hunted. 

Thompson, Wild animals I have known. 

Tomlinson, Guarding the border. 

Tomlinson, Jersey boy in the Revolution. 

Tomlinson, Three colonial boys. 

Tomlinson, Two young patriots. 

Vaile, Sue Orcott. 

Wells, Jingle book. 

White, Little girl of long ago. 

Whittier, Complete poetical works. 
*Wiggin, Birds’ Christmas carol. 

Wiggin, Timothy’s quest. 

Wright, Citizen bird. 

Wyss, Swiss family Robinson. 

Zollinger, Maggie McLanehan. 


American Library Association 
The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the A. 
L. A. will be held at Niagara, June 
22-27, 1903 

The general headquarters will be at 
the Cataract house. Headquarters for 
the Cataloging and Children’s librari- 
ans’ section will be at the International 
hotel. Both these hotels are under one 
management, and they have generously 
made the A. L. A. the following rates, 
which are said to be the lowest ever 
made to aconvention at Niagara Falls: 
$2.50 per day, two, three, or four in a 
room, with oneor two double beds; $2.75 
per day, two in a room with two single 
beds. Single rooms, $3.50 to $4.50 per 
day according to size, location, etc. 
Extra large, double rooms, two people, 
$3.50 to $4.50 per day, according to size, 
location, and private bath. Advance 
requests should be addressed directly 
tothe Cataract and International hotels’ 
company. 

A new edition of the handbook will 
be distributed during May, and will 
contain a list of all members fully paid 
on April 15, 1903. 

The program for the general session 
will discuss the following main topics, 
as it is at present planned: Libraries 
and book trade, Library training, Fic- 
tion in public libraries, and Centraliza- 
tion of library activities, or General 
headquarters for the A.L.A. In addi- 
tion to this, committees on an A. L. A. 
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exhibit at the Louisiana purchase ex- 
position and on Library administration 
‘are expected to present reports of more 
than usual interest, and which will likely 
secure extended discussion. 
Arrangements are under way,as usual, 
for one or two prominent outside speak- 
ers. No extended post conference trip 
has been planned, although the associa- 
tion has been invited to spend a day in 
Buffalo visiting the library there, and 
the needofa post conference trip seems 
slight, as the members can come to Ni- 
agara to spend the Sunday preceding 
and the Sunday following the session, 
thus getting ample time for rest and 
social intercourse. 
J. 1. Wyer, JR., Sec’y. 


A. L. A. Catalog 


Work is progressing most satisfac- 
torily, the last of the tentative supple- 
mentary lists (aggregating 771 galleys) 
having been mailed to special critics 
March 2. Returns on the lists first 
printed are nearly all in and began to go 
to the advisory board about March 20. 


Information Wanted 


Joseph L. Harrison, librarian of the 
Athenzum library, Providence, R. I, 
has been appointed to present the re- 
port on Gifts and bequests at the A. L. 
A. meeting in June, and wili greatly 
appreciate any information sent him 
regarding gifts. It is important that 
as complete report as possible be made, 
and everyone interested can help by 
sending in whatever items they know. 


The little pamphlet, The work of a 
village education association, by D. C. 
Heath, should be in the hands of the 
club members of every community. The 
address was prepared by request and 
read at the conference of Education as- 
sociations at Newark, N. J., April, 1901, 
and contains much that are excellent 
suggestions for everybody. 

Two new offices of Library Bureau 
have been opened—one in Minneapolis 
and the other in Hartford, Conn. 
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Dr Karl Dziatzko 
In the death of Dr Karl Dziatzko, 


which occurred in G6ttingen on Janu- 
ary 13, the library profession has lost 
one of its most eminent representatives. 

Dr Dziatzko was born in Neustadt, in 
Upper Schlesia, Jan. 27, 1842. After 
studying in the universities of Breslau 
and Bonn he became assistant librarian 
at Bonn, under Friedrich Ritschl. In 
1871 he was appointed head librarian at 
Freiburg-im- Breisgau, and in 1872 was 
transferred to Breslau as university li- 
brarian. While at Breslau a new alpha- 
betical catalog of the library was pre- 
pared, the plan for which was developed 
by Dr Dziatzko, and the work carried 
out under his immediate direction— 
every card passing through his hands 
for final decision. In 1886 he published, 
as the result of this experience, a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘Instruction fiir die Ord- 
mung der Titel im alphabetischen Zet- 
telkatalog der k-. u. U-. Bibliothek 
zu Breslau.” These rules have very 
largely shaped the cataloging of Ger- 
man libraries from that time, and have 
been translated into Italian and Eng- 
lish. While possessing less interest to 
American than to Continental libra- 
rians, because of fundamental differ- 
ences in the treatment of publications 
by corporate bodies, they nevertheless 
have much which repays careful study. 

In 1886 Dr Dziatzko was transferred 
to Géttingen as the head of the Uni- 
versity library. This position formerly 
ranked, and I suppose still ranks, as 
the second among library positions in 
the German empire, the directorship 
of the Royal library at Berlin being the 
first. 

In recognition of Dr Dziatzko’s emi- 
nent learning he was also created pro- 
fessor of library science. This posi- 
tion has afforded him opportunity to 
give instruction in library economy, the 
history of printing, and bibliegraphy, 
to many of the younger generation of 
librarians throughout the empire. For 
a considerable number of years, also, 
he has been the head of the royal com- 
mission which examined all candidates 
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for positions in the Royal and Univer- 
sity libraries. 

Although the demands of these many 
responsible positions made heavy in- 
roads upon his time, Dr Dziatzko still 
found opportunity to do work which 
has been of the greatest importance to 
both bibliography and library science. 
One of his most conspicuous contribu- 
tions to learning resulted from his dis- 
covery, in the Cimelien-Schrank of the 
Gottingen library, where it had lain for- 
gotten for more than a hundred years, 
of the famous Helmasperger notarial 
certificate in the Fust-Gutenberg law- 
suit. This discovery led him to review 
all the evidences in the Gutenberg con- 
troversy. The results of this study 
were published in 1889 under the title 
“Beitrage zu Gutenbergfrage.” Com- 
ing as it did after the great mass of vital 
documents bearing on the Gutenberg 
controversy had been destroyed by the 
burning of the Strasburg university 
library during the war of 1870, this 
discovery helped to stem the tide of 
opposition to the claims of Gutenberg; 
and, taken in connection with work 
done by Dr Dziatzko later, did much to 
restore Gutenberg to his rightful place 
as inventor of the art of printing. In 
1880 Prof. Dziatzko published a still 
more important volume, entitled ‘‘Gu- 
tenberg’s friiheste Druckerpraxis.” 
This volume, abandoning the theoret- 
ical methods which had previously pre- 
vailed among bibliographers, sought, by 
a careful comparison of the 36-line and 
42-line Bibles, to ascertain, if possible, to 
which should be accorded priority. Not 
only in the extremely valuable results 
which were attained by this method, 
but in the employment of the method 
itself, did the work prove epoch-mak- 
ing. Upon its publication its impor- 
tance was at once recognized, and 
much of the better work of recent years, 
culminating in the brilliant studies of 
Schwenke, Zedler, and others, has pro- 
ceeded along the lines and methods 
therein laid down. Many other contri- 
butions to the history of printing must 
be omitted here for lack of space. 

In the library profession Dr Dziatzko 
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proved himself a most efficient admin- 
istrator, and has contributed largely to 
that reform of German library methods 
which has been so marked a feature of 
the last 20 years. In 1893, upon very 
short notice, he prepared an article on 
the development and present condition 
of the learned libraries of Germany, 
which in its compactness and suggest- 
iveness may be said to mark the bound- 
ary line between the oldand new. This 
was followed later by the publication 
of his observations upon the libraries 
of Italy, made during a trip taken by 
him at government request, which will 
remain forall time a model for the li- 
brarian who travels, as to methods of 
observation and condensed report. 
Upon the much discussed question of 
the cataloging of fifteenth century 
books, Dr Dziatzko, in connection with 
the large collection of such books in 
the Géttingen library, elaborated, with 
the same care that characterized his 
work at Breslau, a series of rules which 
equal, if they do not surpass, any work 
of the sort which has ever been done. 

In the field of classical learning Dr 
Dziatzko was equally at home. His 
editions of Plautus and Terence early 
gained him wide repute as a classical 
scholar; and although in recent years 
his attention has been necessarily 
turned into other fields, his “Untersuch- 
ungen uber ausgewaltne Kapital des 
antiken Buchwesens,” published in 1900, 
showed that he had still the ability of a 
master in classical fields. 

It was the privilege of the writer to 
spend the school year 1898-99 in study 
under Prof. Dziatzko, and it is a pleas- 
ure to testify to his very great courtesy 
and helpfulness, and to his keen interest 


in the rapid development of libraries in - 


both England and America. It is occa- 
sion for the keenest regret that this 
prince of librarians, in the sixty-first 
year of his life, should have ceased his 
activities, for he had much work yet to 
be published which would have been of 
great value to bibliography and library 
science. A. S. Roor. 
Oberlin college, Ohio. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


The library class have had the ad- 
vantage of some unusually fine lectures, 
given recently at the institute, among 
which was one by Sidney Lee of Lon- 
don on Shakespeare’s philosophy. The 
clear, scholarly presentation of an in- 
trinsically interesting subject will long 
be remembered, while the fact that the 
lecturer was the man of the dictionary 
of national biography fame lent addi- 
tional interest to the occasion, espe- 
cially to library school students. Miss 
Sliedlock of London gave two lectures 
on Hans Christian Andersen, illustrat- 
ing her points as to the fun, philosophy, 
pathos, and poetry of the great Danish 
story-teller by the recitation of passages 
from the fairy tales. Two finely illus- 
trated lectures on Japan and Japanese 
art were given by Mr Fenollosa, who is 
everywhere recognized as one of the 
highest living authorities on that sub- 
ject. In connection with these lectures 
the institute had a very fine exhibit, in 
the central court, of its collection of 
Japanese curios and books. The library 
is particularly rich in Japanese art 
books and prints, and the exhibit gave 
an excellent opportunity of bringing 
these valuable works before the notice 
of the public. 

The class is also having the usual 
course of lectures by Dr MacAlister on 
the History of books and printing. 

Four of the students have volunteered 
for a little practical work in connection 
with the Philadelphia college Settle- 
ment library, which is located in the 
midst of a community of Russian Jews. 
The library is a very small one and open 
only one afternoon each week, but the 
students have enjoyed the experience 
of aiding the children in their selection 
of books and pictures. Another mem- 
ber of the class has undertaken a weekly 
visit to one of the home libraries under 
the care of the Civic club of Philadel- 
phia, reading and talking to the little 
colored children that form the circle. 


Carnegie library of Pittsburg 


Training school for children’s librarians 


On February 24 and 25 Miss Doren, 
librarian of the Dayton Public library, 
gave two helpful and interesting talks 
before the school on Public library 
work for public schools, and, Bad books, 
their effect and the remedy. Miss 
Doran was accompanied on her visit by 
a small delegation from the woman’s 
clubs and normal school of Dayton, 
who wished to study the library work 
with children in Pittsburg. ° 

On February 23, Mr Putnam, libra- 
rian of congress, visited the library and 
spoke a few words of greeting to the 
school. 

Recent appointments 


Bryer, Lillie Capelle, assistant in charge, 
East Liberty children’s reading-room, Carne- . 
gie library of Pittsburg. 

Hopkins, Ruth Grosvenor, assistant in chil- 
dren’s room, Lawrenceville branch, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg 

Smith, Edith: Morley, assistant in children’s 
room, Wylie avenue branch, Carnegie library 
of Pittsburg. 


Pratt 


The Pratt institute Library school will 
preface its spring visits to libraries this 
year by attending the meeting of the 
New Jersey State library association 
and the Pennsylvania Library club at 
Atlantic City, March 27 to 30. The pro- 
gram for the rest of the trip is as fol- 
lows—March 30 to April 4: 

March 30—Apprentices’ library, Phil- 
adelphia; Widener branch of Philadel- 
phia Public library; Wagner institute 
branch of Philadelphia Public library. 

March 31—Philadelphia Public li- 
brary, main building; West Philadel- 
phia branch public library; Pennsyl- 
vania university library; Drexel insti- 
tute library. Evening free. 

April 1—Library company; Histori- 
cal society’slibrary; Mercantile library. 
Afternoon and evening free. 

April 2—Franklin institute library; 
Ridgeway branch of library company; 
Bryn Mawr college library. Evening 
free. 

April 3—Wilmington institute li- 
brary. 
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April 4—Trenton Public library; 
Princeton university library. 


Hester Young, class of 1902, has re- 
signed her position at the Hampton in- 
stitute library to become cataloger in 
the library of Toronto university, Can- 
ada. 


Mary V. Titus, class of ’97, has been 
engaged to catalog the library of the 
Prison association, New York. 


Helen C. Allen, class of 1903, has 
been engaged as librarian of the Ethical 
culture schools, New York city. 

Chautauqua 

The Chautauqua Library school, suc- 
cessfully conducted two years as an ex- 
periment, has been made a permanent 
course. It is designed for librarians of 
smaller libraries, and library assistants 
who cannot leave their work for the 
extended courses offered in regular li- 
brary schools, but who can get leave of 
absence for six weeks of study to gain 
a broader conception of their work and 
a general understanding of modern 
methods and ideals. The school will 
be in session from July 6 to August 14. 
Application for admission should be 
made before June 15 to M. E. Hazel- 
tine, James Prendergast Free library, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York state Summer library school 

The summer session of the New York 
State library school of six weeks, begin- 
ning May 20, will this year be devoted 
to cataloging and classification, in order 
to afford special opportunities to those 
who need assistance in these two sub- 
jects, which more than any other re- 
quire technical training to secure satis- 
factory work. It has been found quite 
impossible in the ordinary summer 
course, going rapidly over ali the main 
subjects of the two years’ curriculum, to 
give adequate attention to catalogers. 
This course will not be given oftener 
than once in three years, and to insure 
a fair trial of the experiment it is hoped 
that every librarian will call the atten- 
tion of those who wish to specialize, in 
either cataloging or classification, to 
this fact. 
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Summer school at Winona 


The library commission of Indiana 
will conduct a training school for li- 
brarians July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903, at 
Winona Lake, Ind., in connection with 
the Winonaassembly. Only those who 
are creditably filling library positions, 
or are under definite appointment to 
them will be admitted. Applications 
must be made by June I, 1903. Merica 
Hoagland will be dean of the school. 
Further information may be had by 
addressing Miss Hoagland, Library 
commission, Capitol, Indianapolis. 


State Library Notes 


Connecticut*—We received the Pro- 
nouncing gazetteer and geographical 
dictionary of the Philippine Islands 
through our United States senator, the 
Hon. O. H. Platt. 

It was published by the government 
in 1902, having been prepared in the 
Bureau of insular affairs of the War 
department. Itis an octavo volume of 
934 pages, not including maps and illus- 
trations. It isa useful volume to have. 

The Revised statutes and codes of 
Porto Rico, 1902, is an octavo volume 
ot 1183 pages of text, 45 pages of pref- 
ace, and 264 pages of index. This vol- 
ume, which was published in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was received from the gov- 
ernor of that island. 

This library makes special effort to 
send its official publications to our new 
possessions, and in time hope to receive 
their official publications. 


Indiana—The last session of the gen- 
eral assembly of Indiana so amended 
the law governing the State library that 
the librarian is permitted to lend other 
than reference and rare books to citi- 
zens of the state. This library will now 
be made of much larger service to the 
state, and especially so to the club peo- 
ple and investigators in historical, so- 
ciological, and economic lines. 

The general assembly was much more 
generous with the State library than it 
has been before, increasing its purchase 
fund about fourfold, besides making a 


*In answer to an inquiry from PuBriic LIBRARIES. 
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generous specific appropriation for the 
purchase of the files of the Western sun 
newspaper (Vincennes, Ind.) from 1807 
to 1842, being the only paper extant, 
published within the state, covering this 
period of Indiana territorial and early 
state history. This is regarded as the 
most valuable acquisition in the way of 
local history ever made by the State 
library. 


Montana— The legislature just closed 
has been exceedingly kind to the de- 
partment of the State library, appropri- 
ating $13,000 for metal stacks for the 
library proper, and glass cases for the 
museum; it has given us $2500 each 
year for maintenance, binding, catalog- 
ing, etc., also $720 extra for a stenog- 
rapher and first assistant. A second 
assistant will be provided for out of the 
maintenance fund. 

Montana has a well-equipped law de- 
partment of the State library, situated 
on the second floor of the Capitol build- 
ing near the supremecourt rooms, while 
the Historical and miscellaneous de- 
partment is on the floor below. 


New Hampshire—State librarian Chase 
in his report for 1901-2, wisely advo- 
cates the appointment of a state super- 
intendent of libraries, to bring before 
the people of the state what the library 
is, what it can do forthe citfzen,and what 
the citizen can do for it. He also rec- 
ommends more systematic use of news- 
papers in publishing items of library 
news, with occasional articles on the 
value, usefulness, and status of the li- 
brary in the educational werk of the 
country, and advises the preparation of 
short talks on library matters by the 
state librarian, to be delivered in dif- 
ferent towns. He makes other practi- 
cal suggestions for extending the scope 
and the usefulness of the State library, 
and foreshadows the coming problem 
of providing for the rapid growth of 
the library. 


The rooms of the State library have 
recently been decorated, and needed 
improvements in arrangement of furni- 
ture have been made. 


Massachusetts Library Club 
Meeting 


Boston, Feb. 24, 1903 


Pres. Fleischner called the meeting 
to order in the lecture hall of the Bos- 
ton Public library promptly at 10.30 
a. m., and in a few words introduced to 
the large assemblage Horage G. Wad- 
lin, the newly appointed librarian, who 
briefly addressed the meeting in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“It gives me much pleasure to wel- 
come you to this building, and to par- 
ticipate for the first time in your pro- 
ceedings. Though I see Mr Fleischner 
has placed my name in a prominent 
position on your program, you can 
hardly expect any extended remarks or 
detailed account of the phases of our 
work.” In the course of his address 
he said that Gov. Buckley of Virginia 
had thanked God that there was no 
such thing as a printing press in his 
vicinity. Since that time twenty mil- 
lions of dollars has been put into public 
libraries, and though the governor had 
deplored the printing press, yet all 
knew well that just as it was a most ef- 
fective agent for good or ill, so the 
work of the public library was one of 
the most important features of social 
development. A high standard of work 
was requisite, aspirations and ideals 
were necessary to make it the success 
it should be, for no matter what men 
might say in this material age, “it is as 
true today as it ever was, even increas- 
ingly so, that you and I and all of us 
are led by our ideals, knowledge be- 
ing as nothing unless inspired by a 
creative ideal. The spiritual ideal is 
requisite in all work; it is apt to be for- 
gotten in the stress of life, but the ideal 
is the inspiring thing that enables us to 
do satisfactory work.” Mr Wadlin con- 
trasted the ideals of the present day 
with those of the.founders of old New 
England life, and said the change in- 
tensified the insignificance of individual 
life. The world must change and pro- 
gress, and to be thorough citizens of 
the world we could no longer expect to 
live by the ideals which actuated the 
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founders of New England; we must take 
our place and do our work. The pub- 
lic library, he said, is part of the edu- 
cational system of democracy, in which 
it is absolutely essential that all men 
shall have equal opportunity and that 
education shall not be restricted. 

“Instead of deploring the seemingly 
chaotic condition of new life in New 
England towns, where immigration and 
industry had changed the once quiet, 
even flow of existence into turbulent 
factions of good and evil warring with 
one another, rather should we recognize 
the change in conditions and hasten 
the process of assimilation, which must 
of necessity take some time, by every 
means in our power. Let us ‘Hitch 
our wagon to a star’ and see that by 
following out the ideal of Morris, the 
socialist, ‘the world shall be better 
than well’ for the work of the public 
library.” 

Sec. Currier then reada notice of the 
next A. L. A. convention, and drew the 
attention of the meeting toa resolution 
now before the Massachusetts common- 
wealth, relative to the bill for a library 
post pending in the congress of the 
United States (see Pusric LrsrarRiEs 
8: 120) in which the New England Edu- 
cation league is as much interested as 
the library world. Mr Currier read a 
letter from Mr Scott, asking fora reso- 
lution from the Massachusetts Library 
club. Pres. Fleischner asked for an 
expression of opinion respecting this 
matter, and W. C. Lane of Harvard 
spoke briefly on the advantages of the 
bill, and moved that a resolution from 
the Massachusetts Library club be sent 
to the state house, to the effect that the 
club heartily approves the bill and in- 
dorses the resolution now before the 
Massachusetts commonweaith. The 
motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote.* 

Sec. Currier then stated that it was 
possible the next meeting of the club 
would be held in Springfield,and might 
be a two-day session. If this idea was 





*The resolution indorsing the bill before congress 
passed the Massachusetts legislature. 


carried out the meeting would most 
likely be held some time in May. 

Mr Lane, on request, made a few 
statements as to the work of the A. L. 
A. Publishing board. . . . He said that 
the portrait index was nearing com- 
pletion, and consisted of 100,000 cards 
almost ready forthe printer; that owing 
to the demand for sets of cards for the 
Warner library a reprint of 150 sets of 
1003 cards each had been made, which 
were now available. He added a note 
on the cards for British parliamentary 
papers. 

Mr Gifford, on request, said he re- 
gretted he had nothing further to report 
respecting net price books; the pros- 
pect was not encouraging. The A. L. 
A. had the matter in hand, but it ap- 
peared that librarians were inthe hands 
of the publishers, and anything obtained 
fromthem would probably have to be 
by persuasion. 

Mr Koopman said that they hoped 
shortly to organize a library club in 
Rhode Island. Mr Foss Somerville, 
in respone to a request from MrCorey, 
stated that 4o books were sent from the 
library to the schoolrooms. All the 
schools did not take the books, but 
most of them did, and in this way about 
4000 books were sent out to public 
schools; others were circulated through 
Sunday-schools, and some by means of 
house-to-house delivery. 

Mr Fleischner spoke of the apparent 
decrease in the circulation of books 
from libraries, though the use of libra- 
ries was, if anything, more extensive, 
and attributed the decrease in part to 
the prevalent prosperity. 

The morning session closed in ample 
time for members to inspect the new 
Sargent frescoes and execute various 
errands up-town before reassembling 
at 3 p. m. for the afternoon proceed- 
ings, which opened by the appointment 
of a nominating committee of five to 
select officers for the coming year, after 
which C. W. Ernst, who was evidently 
as much fascinated by his researches as 
his audience by their results, gave a 
most interesting history of— 
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Some words coined in Boston 

He prefaced his remark by saying: 
That which is most interesting in Bos- 
ton are its men and women and the 
words they make. The words they 
utter are a miracle, and connect the 
present age with the past. In 1630, 
when Massachusetts began and things 
were somewhat topsy-turvy, there was 
a case of death, and a jury appointed 
to investigate the cause returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. The man was 
to be tried so a jury was “impaneled.” 
This was the first word coined in 
Boston; it. denoted the 12 men in the 
jury box. In 1865 no less a person 
than Gov. Andrew wrote a message on 
that very word, issued in the “Acts 
and resolves” of that year. The word 
in England means the general jury list, 
but the Massachusetts statutes confined 
it to mean the 12 jurymen in the box, 
as will be seen in the laws of 1776in 
the first Admiralty law after independ- 
ence was declared. In 1633the court of 
assistance passed an ordinance against 
idleness, naming three classes—tobacco 
takers, unprofitable fowlers, common 
coasters. William Wood, in his ‘‘New 
England prospects,” 1634, speaks of In- 
dians as not being so bad as people 
thought, being wondrously kind to 
“many other benighted coasters,” that 
is, persons who went from town to town 
up and down the coast (bay towns of 
Massachusetts). The word signified a 
migratory tramp traveling back and 
forth without set purpose other than to 
avoid work. Hence the American 
idiom, ‘‘coasting’”’ and a ‘‘coast.” 

The word “commonwealth” is of Bos- 
ton origin, and was first applied to civil 
government by Massachusetts on May 
14, 1634, when the legislature declared 
itself independent of the king, parlia- 
ment,and bishop. It has remained the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts to this 
day. Cromwell copied the word di- 
rectly from Massachusetts, and he 
meant to copy it, and since then three 
other states, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Kentucky, are known as common- 
wealths, the word meaning the common 
welfare, and marking the beginning of 
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government in America, Charles I’s 
charter being considered as of little 
value by Mr Ernst, who pertinently 
asked, when was ever a government 
called a “commonwealth” before Mass- 
achusetts declared her independence of 
the king and his charter. An impor- 
tant historic Boston expression was, 
Advice and consent, which John Adams 
got through the town records of 1636, 
in which it is prescribed that change in 
building lines cannot and shall not be 
made without the ‘Advice and con- 
sent” of the selectmen. Young people 
of today, said Mr Ernst, appeared to 
believe in a one-man power; the tend- 
ency of the day is all in that direction. 
The founders of Massachusetts did not, 
and John Adams, one of Boston’s most 
illustrious sons, is responsible for ap- 
plying the same rule to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The founders 
of the nation intended that no unlimited 
power should be vested in any one per- 
son, and things could not be done with- 
out the advice and consent of the gov- 
erned. He was surprised to see how 
often it was stated that the cabinet was 
the President’s advisory council. The 
cabinet is not. The senate are the sole 
advisers of the President, none of his 
acts being valid without their advice 
and consent. The word “Boss,” so 
often used in politics, isa Boston word, 
first used by John Winthrop Nov. 28, 
1635, when a bark came into Boston 
commanded by one Gardner who, on 
being questioned, described himselfas a 
“work boss.” The history of the word 
can be traced from the early conflicts 
with Canada, in which Boston took 
great part. ‘Boss loper” is derived 
from ‘‘coureur de bois,” 1639, “loper 
being the parent of the modern word 
“loafer,” originally of low German dia- 
lect origin. Mr Ernst remarked with 
humor on the tendency of English dic- 
tionaries when they are at a loss for the 
origin of a word to ascribe it to Ice- 
landic derivation. 

Richard Mather first used the word 
“Congregational” to differentiate his 
church government from the other in- 
dependent churches; it covered the 
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men who had come over with Winthrop 
who, though belonging to the church 
of England, did not wish to continue 
therein and did not desire to be inde- 
pendent, like the Plymouth church. 
The word was first used in 1639. 

“Help” was coined to mark the dif- 
terence, in 1640, between a servant who 
was a person not free to make a con- 
tract, a semi-slave, and another who 
had a right to sell his labor whereso- 
ever he desired. The word occurs in 
Lechford’s notebook where he mentions 
“the help and servants of a client.” 

The word “homestead,” so illustrious 
in United States history, is recorded in 
the first volume of the Suffolk deeds, 
page 68, 1646, also the word intervale. 
These Suffolk deeds, said Mr Ernst, 
were a perfect gold mine of American 
history, which he advised every libra- 
rian to get, if possible. 

The word “platform,” now applied to 
politics, was first used in the sense of a 
draft or plan of a farm filed with a deed, 
such as the sale of a farm. It went 
from Massachusetts to England, but the 
dictionaries did not find this out. The 
term was applied by a group of Cam- 
bridge clergymen, who drew up the 
declaration of their principles and 
called it the “Cambridge platform.” 

Dockage signified a fee paid for be- 
ing at the docks; it is recorded in the 
Suffolk deeds of 1649, and in this con- 
nection it was interesting to note that 
Boston had docks long before London. 

Public spirit was a phrase first used in 
Capt. Kane’s will, 1653, a most interest- 
ing document and one well worth peru- 
sal. 

Rum was named in Boston, though 
the beverage in question was a prod- 
uct of the West Indies. When it fell 
into the hands of the Cambridge grad- 
uates in 1650 they expressed its excel- 
lence in college slang by the adjective 
“rum’—a rum, good fellow, a rum 
horse, and, with this alcoholic liquid, a 
rum drink. The term rum was used to 
signify a good thing, and the word stuck. 

Lumber was first used in 1663. _Bos- 
ton, being the greatest center for masts 
and spars used in shipping, was a center 
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of the timber trade, and these masts 
and spars lying round on the shores and 
wharfs lumbered up the places, hence 
the word lumber as applied to wood. 

The word “Bostonian” was first ap- 
plied to Boston citizens by Cotton 
Mather in 1698 in a sermon; before this 
they had been knownas Bostoners. In 
the same sermon Cotton Mather used 
the idiom, ‘You need not set up your 
Ebenezer,” and the phrase “lend a 
hand’? made use of now by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

In 1681 Boston started the first bank, 
known as “The fund.” Before 1684, at 
which time the bank of England was 
established, no bank bills had ever been 
issued. Boston was the first to issue 
paper money in 1691, during Gov. An- 
dros’ administration, when Gen. Phipps’ 
veterans were paid off on their return 
with “bills of credit” that were legal 
tender. The common people rejected 
the official name and called it “paper 
money,” to express their contempt of 
this medium, which meant not more to 
them than ‘dry water,” ‘cold fire,” and 
such designations mean to us. This 
paper money was the first ever issued in 
the world, and was afterwards adopted 
everywhere. Mr Ernst advised all li- 
brarians to procure and read Mr McFar- 
land Davis’ reprint of Tracts relating 
to the currency of Massachusetts bank, 
1682-1730, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. at $4 net in 1902. He 
hoped the sale of this publication would 
be such as to induce Mr Davis to con- 
tinue his editorial labors in this line. 

Increase Mather first used the word 
New Englander, 1689, to describe the 
people in Massachusetts. ‘Do justice 
to New Englanders,” he wrote. In 1690, 
wanting a name to distinguish the peo- 
ple who attended Kings chapel from 
those of his own church, he coined 
the word “Episcopalian” as a form of 
polite invective, to denote those he con- 
sidered less worthy than Congrega- 
tionalists and yet: still considered as 
Christians. It was Cotton Mather who 
called the town hall the State house in 
1702; the building was only a town hall, 
and there was no thought then of mak- 
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ing Massachusetts a state, yet the name 
has stuck and exists to this day. He 
spoke also of a “ring” in the political 
sense, and he first called the people of 
America “the American people.” The 
word “blizzard” dates from 1776. To 
tar and feather was a Boston idea. 
William Cooper, town clerk, of whom 
Mr Ernst spoke with admiration, stated 
in one of his communications that ‘‘the 
spirit of the times does not permit.” 
Among many other words of Boston 
origin he mentioned maple sugar, bind- 
ery, 1810, which latter word went from 
Boston to London; sidewalk, elective 
studies, which last was a coinage of the 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop of the high school. 

Three words were coined by libra- 
rians of the Boston Public library, one 
of these being used by the first libra- 
rian in 1852 when he used the expres- 
sion, “graduates of our public schools.” 
It isa misnomer, for public schools can 
confer no degrees, and, therefore, can- 
not send forth graduates, yet the phrase 
flew like wildfire all over the states, and 
has remained. 

In 1897 Librarian Putnam spoke of 
interlibrary loans, to signify mutual 
help between libraries; this is a lovely 
word which ought not to be spoiled by 
a hyphen. 

Horace Wadlin first used the word 
“unemployment” in his Massachusetts 
Labor bureau report, 1888, yet the dic- 
tionaries do not give credit where credit 
isdue!! Mr Ernst ended with the preg- 
nant scriptural quotations: In the be- 
ginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God and the Word was God. 


' Story-telling 


Sara Cone Bryant then gave a practi- 
cal lecture on, How to tell stories, the 
sum and substance of her experience 
in the art of telling stories to children, 
illustrated by a story told to show her 
methods. 

She advocated stéry-telling as dis- 
tinct from story reading, and spoke of 
the necessity of establishing pleasant 
personal relations between teller and 
listeners, who gained by this means a 
habit of paying courteous attention. 


Race consciousness had been fostered 
by story-telling inthe old days, and she 
believed in it nowto teach moral truths 
and to inculcate the right kind of hero 
worship, also to give wider culture and 
broader sympathy with a grasp of other 
peoples lives. The average person’s 
life was, she said, exceedingly limited, 
and were it not for stories and books 
we would have no idea of what the con- 
ditions of life were in remote parts of 
the world. She strongly advised tell- 
ing fairy stories first, because children 
liked them, and, next, because much of 
the world’s best literature is filled with 
allusions to the tales of our:childhood; 
and if children were not acquainted 
with these old stories they were robbed 
of something that could never quite be 
made up in after life. She usually be- 
gan with fairy stories, and then took up 
historical legends, and then history 
itself, in groups of stories, for it is after 
all nothing less than a series of stories. 
In telling nature stories she warned her 
audience not to dress up plain facts. 
She also gave some rules for the telling 
of stories evolved out of inferences 
drawn from her own experiences: 

First, you must be sure to wholly and 
entirely know your story and assimilate, 
so that it becomes part of yourself. 
Second, you must catch the spirit of the 
story and throw yourself into the mood, 
and so tell it. Third, you must be in- 
terested. Fourth, you must be abso- 
lutely simple and sincere. Fifth, you 
must tell your story directly and logic- 
ally with continuity, being sure of your 
climax; and, last, and most important 
of all, you must have something doing 
all the time and something special do- 
ing at the end. 

At the close of the proceedings Mr 
Plimpton, of the Plimpton bindery, 
stated that his firm was prepared to ex- 
periment in binding publishers’ books 
from the sheet, as they had experienced 
a good deal of difficulty in handling 
books that came to them from libra- 
ries in a poor condition. 

After a vote of thanks to the speak- 
ers and the trustees of the Boston Pub- 
lic library the meeting adjourned. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held on the 
evening of March 12, with a large at- 
tendance. A letter from Mr Wyer, sec- 
retary of A. L. A., was read, giving an 
outline of the Niagara program. Miss 
Roper announced the work proposed 
for the Illinois State association meet- 
ing in April. 

Francis H. Gill, manager of the Book- 
lovers’ library and the Tabard Inn li- 
brary, read a most interesting paper on 
the work of these libraries, as well as 
on the allied interests under the same 
management: the club, railroad, tem- 
ple, and industrial libraries, the book- 
stores and publications, the latter in- 
cluding their magazine and courses of 
reading prepared by experts. 

Considerable discussion followed the 
reading of the paper mainly relating to 
the advisability of public libraries be- 
coming stations for, or directly renting 
Tabard Inn library books, in order to 
save the public library from the pur- 
chase of so many volumes of current 
fiction, the effort of the wide circula- 
tion of books on the book trade, and the 
injustice of present rates of discount by 
booksellers. RENEE B. STERN, 

Secretary. 


Connecticut—The twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Library asso- 
ciation was held in the public library, 
South Norwalk, Wednesday, February 
25, at 10.30 a.m. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Henry 
M. Whitney, of the Blackstone library, 
Branford. 

The annual reports of secretary and 
treasurer were then read and approved. 
Resolutions on the death of Homer F. 
Bassett, as prepared by the committee 
appointed at the last meeting, were read, 
as was also the act concerning public 
libraries as drawn up by the committee 
on legislation. By vote, the president 


was authorized to urge the passage of 
this bill upon the State board of educa- 
tion and the Connecticut Public library 
committee. 
Miscellaneous 


business was tran- 
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sacted, A. L. A. announcements read, 
and regrets noted. Only one paper ap- 
peared on the program for the morning 
session, that one being prepared and 
presented by Mary Frances Hackley of 
Rowayton, who gave A bird’s-eye view 
of book-plateism, the interest in which 
was greatly enhanced by a collection of 
bookplates mounted and framed, and 
placed where all could study them. 

The last hour of the session was de- 
voted to a practical lesson in book- 
mending, demonstrated by H. Eleanor 
Brigham and Florence R. Robertson, of 
the Hartford Public library. The idea 
of substituting a lesson for a prepared 
paper was an experiment, and it proved 
one of the most interesting features of 
the day. It was conducted in a very 
informal manner, productive of much 
questioning, greater appreciation of one 
another’s needs, help from unlooked- for 
sources, and by no means least, greater 
sociability. Though it may not have 
been of particular interest, or very help- 
ful to members representing city or uni- 
versity libraries, the librarians from the 
small towns and villages felt amply re- 
paid for attending the meeting because 
of this item alone. 

At the suggestion of the president, 
representatives from the smaller libra- 
ries gave interesting accounts of work 
in their respective towns. Miss Scott, 
librarian of the South Norwalk Public 
library, referred to arrangements made 
for luncheon at Hotel Clifford, and to 
a trolley ride about the towns of Nor- 
walk, South Norwalk, and East Nor- 
walk, planned for the entertainment of 
the library’s guests, naming many his- 
torical points for which all should be 
on the lookout. Miss Pinneo gave 
those present a very cordial invitation 
to visit the city of Norwalk Public li- 
brary when passing that town, also to in- 
spect their new Carnegie library build- 
ing which is in process of erection. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at 3.15p.m. Thechairman of the 
nominating committee, Frank B. Gay, 
gave a report which resulted in the 
election of the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Jonathan 
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Trumbull, Otis library, Norwich. Vice- 
presidents: Elizabeth Griswold, Lyme; 
William N.C. Carlton, Trinity college 
library, Hartford; Elizabeth Van Hoev- 
enberg, Ferguson library, Stamford; 
Alfred E. Hammer, Branford; Helen 
Sperry, Bronson library, Waterbury; 
William Maxwell, Rockville. Secre- 
tary, Laura F. Philbrook, Russell li- 
brary, Middletown; treasurer, C. Belle 
Maltbie, David M. Hunt library, Falls 
Village. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, of the New York 
public library, then read a paper on 
How librarians choose books (see page 
137), following which came a paper on 
The librarian’s debt to the community, 
by Dr James G. Johnson of Farmington, 
who, unfortunately, had to cut his paper 
about half because of the lateness of the 
hour. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the 
hosts and entertainers for the day, also 
the retiring officers of the association. 
The meeting then adjourned till May, 
when the next session will be held at 
the Kent library, Suffield. 

Anna HADLey, Sec’y. 


lowa—A library conference was held 
at Cedar Rapids on March 6. A num- 
ber of librarians, library trustees, and 
persons interested, were present. Va- 
rious topics of general interest were 
discussed in the morning session, under 
the leadership of Miss Tyler of the Li- 
brary commission. In the afternoon, 
The requisites of a library building was 
discussed by Miss Ahern, editor of 
PusLic LisRARIES. An arts and crafts 
exhibit was held at the library during 
the week. There wasa most creditable 
collection of a large number of beauti- 
ful pictures from artists and dealers all 
over the country, also many interesting 
articles which show the work being done 
in the artistic crafts—leather, basketry, 
jewelry, etc. 


Long Island—The sixteenth regular 
meeting of the Long Island Library 
club was held on Thursday afternoon, 
February 19, in the chapel of the Packer 
institute, Frank P. Hill presiding. 

The program opened with a compari- 


son of European and American library 
periodicals. Miss Plummer described 
the English and Italian publications, 
the former consisting of the Lzbrary rec- 
ord, the organ of the L. A. U. K., the 
Library, a bibliographical and _histor- 
ical quarterly, the Lzdrary assistant, anda 
monthly published by the Library sup- 
ply company of London. The Library 
record of Australasia was also included. 
The Italian library was represented by 
the Rivista delle bibliotheche e degli archivi, 
published in Florence, chiefly biblio- 
graphical, but showing evidences of 
the modern library spirit. Miss Hitch- 
ler compared the German periodicals 
dealing with library matters; namely, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Zentrallblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, and Zentrallblatt fir 
Volksbildungswesen. These differ from 
the American periodicals in giving much 
space to rare collections and critical 
and literary matters, there being no 
material as yet to furnish a public li- 
brary organ. The French periodicals 
were reviewed by Miss Collar, who 
stated that no real library publication 
existed, but described the bibliograph- 
ical ones, such as the Revue International 
des Archives, des Bibliothéques, et des Mu- 
sées, and its successor, the Azbliographe 
Moderne; also the Revues des Biblio- 
théques, and the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional institute of bibliography held at 
Brussels. Miss Haines followed these 
papers with an explanation of why two 
organs are found in England, the Zz- 
brary world, representing the progress- 
ive element, and proving more interest- 
ing than the conservative Record, though 
following it quite closely. She consid- 
ered the chief difference in the Amer- 
ican publications to be their willingness 
to present both sides of a question. The 
Zentrallblatt was estimated the best for- 
eign periodical. 

The other subject of the meeting was 
Reading-room discipline, on which Miss 
Hunt presented an admirable paper 
dealing with children’s rooms, and 
Miss Baldwin spoke of the adult read- 
ing and reference rooms. Miss Hunt 
emphasized particularly the influence 
of space and light, noiseless floors, and 
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suitable furnishings, not omitting the 
personality of the librarian, while Miss 
Baldwin advocated few laws or signs, 
and an atmosphere of quiet comfort 
rather than rigid surveillance and sup- 
pression. Mr Stetson, of the New Ha- 
ven Public library, spoke of the favor- 
able conditions there, where they have 
sometimes a thousand children. They 
have comparatively few tables, and 
many single chairs,and chairs witharms. 
This suggestion found favor with many 
in the discussion which followed, though 
tables were advocated for exhibiting 
attractive material and for supporting 
large or heavy books. 

The subject of disorderly persons out- 
side of public buildings was brought up 
and the question raised of how much 
police assistance to expect. Miss Plum- 
mer suggested a crusade to arouse the 
spirit of protection of public property, 
with possible neighborhood clubs for 
the purpose. 

The business of the meeting con- 
sisted of the admission of four new 
members, a resolution to hold a library 
institute on Long Island this spring, 
and announcements of the coming state 
and national meetings. 

IRENE A. HACKETT, Sec’y. 


Michigan—A library club, made up of 
library workers in the city and vicinity 
of Ann Arbor, has been organized.. H. 
O. Severance, of the general library of 
the University of Michigan, was elected 
president, and Nellie S. Loving, of the 
Ann Arbor Public library, secretary. 
Prof. R. C. Davis, librarian of the uni- 
versity, read a paper at the March meet- 
ing on The over-use of books. 


Rhode Island—In response to invita- 
tions issued by State librarian Bates 
nearly 50 representatives of libraries 
met at the Providence Public library 
March g, and organized the Rhode 
Island Library association, to promote 
library interests. Sentiment was unani- 


mous in favor of such a society, and 
among those who spoke in favor of the 
project were Gov. Garvin and Rev. 
Charles J. White, D. D., of Woonsocket; 
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State librarian F. G. Bates, and W. E. 
Foster. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, William E. Foster, of the 
Providence Public library; first vice- 
president, Ethan Wilcox, of the West- 
erly Public library; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs Minerva A. Saunders, of the 
Deborah Cook Sayles Public library 
of Pawtucket; secretary and treasurer, 
Frank Greene Bates, State librarian. 
Executive committee: Rev. Charles J. 
White, D. D., of Woonsocket, of the li- 
brary committee of the State Board of 
education, with the above named offi- 
cers. 

It was unanimously voted to form a 
library association, and a committee 
of three—H. L. Koopman (chairman), 
Herbert N. Fison of Peace Dale, and 
Mabel Emerson, of the Providence 
Public library—was appointed to draft 
a constitution. The committee took a 
recess and reported later. The organ- 
ization is to be known as the Rhode 
Island Library association. Life mem- 
bership costs $5, initiation is 25 cents, 
and annual dues are 25 cents. 

One of the questions for discussion 
at the next meeting will be that of cov- 
ered or uncovered books. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Providence Public library and its libra- 
rian for the hospitality extended. 


Washington—On Wednesday, March 
11, the District of Columbia Library as- 
sociation was privileged to listen to a 
most delightful talk by W. E. Safford, 
of the Department of agriculture, on, 
Some books from the shelvesof Vailima. 
Preceding Mr Safford’s address several 
members spoke briefly on the general 
topic, Current events and notable books. 
Mr Cutter, the first speaker, mentioned 
the recent sale of a Washington au- 
tograph letter, a note of condolence, 
signed by George and Martha Wash- 
ington, which brought the unusual sum 
of $1150. The purchaser was John D. 
Rockefeller. Mr Wead referred to a 
number of books of the late Henry 
Stevens, presented by him tothe library 
of his native town of Barnard, Vt. 
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Mr Cole called attention to a careful 
and scholarly piece of bibliographical 
work by Adelaide Hasse, regarding the 
colonial documents of the state of New 
York, from 1673 to 1775. Mr Lincoln 
spoke of the calendar of John Paul Jones’ 
mss., soon to be issued by the Library 
of congress. 

At the beginning of his address Mr 
Safford told how, through a mere acci- 
dent, he succeeded in obtaining some 
200 of Robert Louis Stevenson’s books 
at the author’s last home in Vailima. 
Mrs_ Stevenson’s solicitor, who had 
chasge of the books, notified Mr Saf- 
ford that there were four packing cases 
full of them to be disposed of, and thus 
gave him the first chance to secure 
some highly prized relics. 

The speaker showed how Stevenson 
had been influenced in his writings by 
many of the books in his collection of 
200. Several of them bore annotations, 
marginal and interlineal, which threw 
much light on Stevenson’s published 
and projected writings. A volume of 
Paul Bourget’s Sensations d’Italie was 
one that Stevenson held in high esteem, 
as also an edition of Francois Villon. 

A work on which Stevenson spent 
much thought and energy, but which 
he never finished, was a History of the 
Highlands of Scotland. With this in 
mind he had annotated most copiously 
his copy of John Hill Burton’s history, 
and had made considerable progress in 
his own work when death overtook him. 

Another book exhibited by Mr Saf- 
ford was a Bible belonging to Thomas 
Stevenson, the author’s father. This 
gentleman, being of an austere and un- 
worldly turnof mind, became displeased 
at his son’s taste for novel reading, which 
the young man early developed, and on 
his fifteenth birthday presented him 
with a copy of D’Aubigne’s Reforma- 
tion, in five volumes. The youth strug- 
gled with this work manfully, but could 
conquer only the first two volumes, the 
last three remaining uncut in Mr Saf- 
ford’s possession. 

Mr Safford described the simple tomb 
on the mountain in Apia, where the lit- 


erary hero of so many on both sides of 
the Atlantic lies buried. 

At the close of his address Mr Saf- 
ford answered a number of questions, 
among others telling how he came near 
losing his whole Stevenson collection in 
an overloaded canoe in Manilla Bay. 
He then entertained the audience tor 
some time longer by exhibiting the 
books which he brought with him, some 
25 in number, and answering individ- 
ual questions. R. W. Suaw, Sec’y. 


A Guide to Cataloging 

Anderson, H. C. L. The public library of 
New South Wales, Sydney. Guide to the sys- 
tem of cataloging of the reference library, with 
rules for cataloging, the Relative decimal clas- 
sification, and headings used in the subject in- 
dex. 4thed. March, Igo2. Sydney, W. A. Gul- 
lick, 1902. x, 393p. 2734x214 cms. Ios. 

This Guide consists primarily ot a 
list of 6000 subject headings, which are 
used in the index to the printed author 
catalogs of the Sydney Public library. 
In nearly every case the Decimal class 
number is added to the subject head- 
ing. The first 50 pages of the Guide are 
given to the cataloging rules and the 
rules for subheadings in the author cata- 
log. 

The Sydney Public library consists 
of over 100,000v. It is one of the few 
libraries that still considers it advisable 
to publish its catalogs. A printed au- 
thor catalog with a compiete subject 
index for all books received up to Igo! 
is now available. It is proposed to is- 
sue printed supplements once in five 
years; in the meantime, a card catalog 
is used as acomplement. The library 
officials have adopted the Decimal clas- 
sification and are reclassifying by that 
system, although, like many American 
librarians, they are patiently waiting for 
the long expected new edition. 

The main use of the Guide will be as 
a supplement to the A. L. A. List of 
subject headings, and as an index to 
the Decimal classification The subject 
headings in number far exceed those 
of the A. L. A. list. Nearly all proper 
names are excluded, and all the larger 
divisions are subdivided,which is a dis- 
tinct gain. Some of the omissions of 
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the headings one would naturally ex- 
pect to find may be accounted for by 
the nature of the collection. Half of 
each page is left blank for corrections 
and omissions. 

To libraries using the Decimal classi- 
fication the Guide should be of some 
aid as furnishing an index much more 
complete than any yet published. It is 
to be regretted that the possibilities of 
the D. C. were not exhausted. Astrol- 
ogy refers to 133.5, but not 520.1. As- 
bestos is given 553.67, but not 695.7. 
However, it is much preferable to the 
index published in the D. C. 

The cataloging rules follow very 
closely Cutter and the A. L. A. All 
government divisions, bureaus, andeven 
committees of congress, are entered 
directly under the country. Thus we 
have headings: U. S. Publications’ divi- 
sion (Agriculture department); U. S. 
finance committee (senate). Nearly 250 
subheadings for the author catalog 
are given under Great Britain, and about 
150 under United States. In the case of 
the Australian colonies, and especially 
of New South Wales, the Guide will be 
of use in deciding on the form of author 
entry for the various government de- 
partments. Owing to the expense of 
preparing this volume it cannot be dis- 
tributed free, but a copy may be had 
from the library for Ios. 


Ontario Library Association 

The Ontario Library association will 
hold their third annual meeting, To- 
ronto, Easter Monday and Tuesday, at 
Canadian institute. The chief topics 
will be: H. H. Langton (president): 
What a permanent library commission 
can do for libraries; Dr James Bain, 
The mental training of a library assist- 
ant; E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, What county 
councils are doing to aid public libra- 
ries; Gordon J. Smith, Paris, Library 
building in Ontarid, 1902-03; J. F. 
Brown, Toronto, First steps in library 
training. Other papers are: The duty 
of trustees; Can the small library use 
any of the modern library methods; 
County library institutes, and the Wit 
and wisdom of Herodotus by Prin. 
Hutton. 


Libraries 


Full Names of Authors 


(Furnished through the — ot the Library of con- 

gress. 

Andrews, Eliza Frances. Botany all the year 
round. 

Bonner, Robert John, 1868—. Greek compo- 
sition for schools. 

Boult, Ella Maud, 1868--. The romance of 
Cinderella. 

Buckler, Clarence Napoleon, 1845—. A civil 
digest of the Texas reports. . . . digested 
by C. N. Buckler. 

Byxbee, Oliver Fletcher, 1866—. Establishing 
a newspaper. 

Camp, Edgar Whittlesey, 1860—. Encyclo- 
pedia of evidence. 

Cherrington, William Peter, 1835—. A B Cof 
American independence. 

Child, Edward Southwick, 1859—. Colonial 
houses for modern homes. 

Coffin, Frederick Frentriss Bedggood, 1833—. 
The unknown made known. 

Crouse, Benjamin Franklin, 1840—.- The cy- 
clone of humor. 

Douglass, Charles Alexander, 1862.—Treatise 
on the law of negotiable instruments... . 
by John W. Daniel. . . 5th ed., rev.,ed. and 
enl. by J. W. Daniel and C. A. Douglass. 

Driscoll, Mrs Katherine Elizabeth, 1867—. A 
story from the Philippines. 

Dugan, Mary Coale, 1862—. Outline history 
of Annapolis and the Naval academy. 

Early, Augustus Wilson, 1874—. The train 
dispatcher. 

Ferry, Ervin Sidney, 1868—-. A course of prac- 
tical physics. 

Fisher, Lyman Jackson, 1830—-. That day of 


days. 

seer iapaanane Newton, 1837—. Things fore- 
told. 

Hastings, William Walter, 1865—. A manual 
for physical measurements. 

Holmes, David Allen, 1853—. A treatise on 
the diseases and treatment of the horse. 

Hunnicutt, James Benjamin, 1836--. Agricul- 
ture for the common schools. 

Johnson, Willard Daniel, 1858—. Drawing 
for training classes. 

Miller, Charles C.,1831—-. Forty years among 
the bees. 

Otto, Alexander Francis, 1873--. Mytholog- 
ical Japan. 

Parish, Leonard Woods, 1850—. Studies and 
exercises in economics. 

Partridge, Charles S., 1856—. Electrotyping. 

Pearson, Francis Bail, 1853—. Ohio history 
sketches. 

Petritsch, Ernest Joseph, 1869—. Science of 
regeneration. 

Poulson, Clifford Henry, 1880—. Some bright 


day. 

Ralph, Edmund Southpy, 1861—. Modern type 
display. 

Smith, Charles Henry, 1826--. Bill Arp—from 
the uncivil war to date. 

Summers, Thomas Jefferson, 1876—. History 
of Marietta. 
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News from the Field 


News from the F ield 
East 


Winston Churchill has fitted up library 
rooms for Cornish, N. H. 


The Boston Public library has set 
aside a room for patent reports, of which 
the library has a good collection, com- 
prising some 7627v. of home and for- 
eign patent reports. 


The Kimball public library at Ran- 
dolph, Vt., a gift to the town from Col. 
R. J. Kimball of New York city, but a 
native of Randolph, was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 24 with appropriate exercises. 
Thé building cost $1@,oco exclusive of 
furnishings, which were also a gift from 
Col. Kimball. 


The report of Harvard university li- 
brary for 1902 recommends the plan 
for a reservoir of unused books, to ac- 
commodate the libraries in the vicinity 
of Boston. During the year 30,393Vv. 
were added to Harvard library, of which 
4648 were gifts; 17,679 pamphlets and 
$24 maps were also added. 


A library conference was held in 
Burlington, Vt., February 23, of a num- 
ber of librarians, as the guest of Misses 
Hagar and Clarke of the Fletcher and 
University libraries. Misses Farr, Sur- 
dam, and Pancoast, Drexel students who 
are cataloging the State library, Mrs 
Godard from the State library, Mrs 
Buckham, secretary of the State library 
commission, and Isaac Thomas, all gave 
interesting accounts of the various 
phases of library work in which they 
are engaged. 


Central Atlantic 


The library of Haddonfield, Pa., cele- 
brated its centennial anniversary on 
March 5. 


The Aguilar library and its four 
branches in New York city have been 
consolidated with the New York Public 
library. 


The report of the Friends’ free library 
in Germantown, Pa., contains a catalog 
of the books added during the year. It 
is a list of good books. A rule of the 
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library allows books to be kept longer 
in summer, to accommodate patrons on 
vacation. 


The Wilmington ( Del.) Institute free 
library has begun the publishing of a 
bulletin of monthly additions. It is an 
annotated list—not an attempt to show 
scholarship, but simply to furnish notes 
which shall describe the scope or pur- 
pose of the books. The Morning News 
of Wilmington gives space in its col- 
umns for the first publication of the 
list, and afterwards gives the use of the 
linotype to the library, thus saving cost 
of composition to the library. 


The Library of congress has just re- 
ceived as a gift the collection of papers 
of President Jackson, which were in the 
possession of Montgomery Blair, post- 
master-general in President Lincoln’s 
cabinet, and on his death passed to his 
children. The collection comprises 
thousands of manuscript pieces and vol- 
umes. It includes letters to and from 
Gen. Jackson, muster rolls, military re- 
ports, and various memoranda. They 
run back prior to the year 1800, and 
come down to the time of Jackson’s 
death, in 1845. 


Susan B. Anthony has decided to 
give all her books to the United States. 
They will be placed in an alcove in the 
Congressional library at Washington 
dedicated to her. It will contain the 
largest collection of woman-suffrage 
literature and. history of any library in 
the world. Miss Anthony has just sent 
a valuable collection of scrap-books 
and other volumes to be placed on file. 
Notable items in the collection are the 
lives of persons, like Eliza Farnham, 
whose New era was published in 1890; 
the lives of Angelina and Sarah Grimke, 
from South Carolina, who wrote on 
anti-slavery; Abby Kelly’s writings on 
anti-slavery, Parker Pillsbury’s, The 
Church, and Stephen Foster’s Brother- 
hood of thieves, as he called the minis- 
ters of that period who were for slavery. 

There also are complete files of her 
paper, the Revolution, published for two 
years and a half, and the National citt- 
zen, published by Matilda Joslyn Gage 
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and Mrs Williams of Toledo; files of 
the Woman's journal, and the Woman's 
tribune, and the Anti-slavery standard 
from 1850 to 1865, and the Lzderator, 
from 1844 to 1865. The latter was 
Frederick Douglass’ paper. 


Central 


Westby, Wis., has established a free 
public library; opened in February. 


The public library at Medford, Wis., 
was opened February 23. Joanna His- 
lop is librarian. 


Zana K. Miller, assistant at Armour 
institute, Chicago, has been elected li- 
brarian at Neenah, Wis., in place of 
Mary Williams, resigned. 


The offer of $100,0co by C. F. Grey, 
to Evanston, IIl., has been withdrawn 
because of the failure of the library 
board to secure a site acceptable to Mr 
Grey. 


The public library commission law 
of Indiana has been amended so as to 
permit the commission to extend its 
work, appoint its own secretary, and 
appropriate $7000 to its use. 


Elizabeth Wales has been elected li- 
brarian of the Farnsworth library at 
Oconto, Wis. The library will be 
opened this spring in the very attract- 
ive new building just completed. 


Charles H. Brown, New York 1Ig01, 
has resigned his position in the Cata- 
.loging department of the Library of 
congress to accept the position of clas- 
sifier in the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago. 


A library league has been organized 
in the Michigan City (Ind.) Public li- 
brary, by means of which it is hoped to 
lead the children to read fewer books 
and to make better books more inter- 
esting. 


Mrs Ada S. Bernhardt has been 


elected librarian of the Reeves-Morri- 
son library at Richmond, Ind. Mrs 
Bernhardt was for several years assist- 
ant to William Dudley Foulke in his 
literary work. 
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Maud Macpherson, assistant at Car- 
negie library, Pittsburg, and formerly 
assistant librarian at Kenosha, Wis., is 
librarian of the new library recently 
opened at Watertown, Wis. The citi- 
zens subscribed $5000 for books and the 
city gives liberal support. 


Harriet A. Wood, head cataloger of 
the University of lowa, and formerly 
of the Cincinnati Public library, has 
been appointed librarian at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Miss Wood succeeds Har- 
riet McCrory, who is to be married in 
June to Frank A. Grove of Buffalo. 


The very Rev. John A. Zahn has pur- 
chased several thousand books, which 
will be added to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame,Ind. The pur- 
chase includes a’‘number of editions of 
Dante’s works, which will give Notre 
Dame 4ooov. of Dante, the largest col- 
lection in the United States. 


The Carnegie library of Greenville, 
Ohio, was opened March 1!9 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. State Supt. Bone- 
brake and State librarian Galbreath 
were among the speakers. The gift of 
$25,000 from Mr Carnegie was increased 
to $30,000 through the kindness of 
Henry St Clair of Greenville. Mr St 
Clair also presented a reference collec- 
tion, worth $10,coo, to the library. He 
has always been a friend of the library. 

The library building is constructed 
and furnished throughout of the best 
material, and while the use of the build- 
ing has been kept in mind, beauty in 
design and decoration has received 
careful attention. The library is a pop- 
ular institution of the town. The books 
were moved from the old library into 
the new building by the pupils of the 
public schools. 


Scoville institute has been fortunate 
in having on exhibition for two weeks 
the collection of valentines owned by 
Frank H. Baer of Cleveland. 

This collection has already been on 
exhibition at the Boston Public library 
and at the public library, Cleveland. 

It represents the work of years spent 
in gathering valentines from different 
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parts of this country and England, and 
is valued by its owner at over $1000. 

Many of the valentines are 80 and go 
years old, a few 100 years old, and one 
bore the date 1783. The collection 
showed the origin and development of 
the art of valentine making, and was 
well worth the most -careful study. 
One could trace the steps of change 
from these hand-made valentines, with 
their curious, old-fashioned writing, 
through the years that followed. 

The valentines were interesting also 
from the standpoint of the student of 
old costumes, and furnished pictures of 
the,most fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men in every imaginable pose. The 
coloring was crude compared with our 
interesting modern methods of repro- 
duction, but this really seemed to give 
an added charm. The comic valen- 
tines were not without representation. 
Highly colored and crudely drawn, they 
were the bearers of many stinging mes- 
sages. 

The collection of valentines is sup- 
plemented by a number of books with 
titles like the following: Park’s Ladies 
and gentlemen’s polite valentine writer; 
The trademen’s new valentine writer; 
Cupid’s bower, etc. 


South 


The report of the Carnegie library, 
Nashville, Tenn., shows 5416 borrowers, 
a circulation of 95,472v., and 17,755v. 
on the shelves. 


Benjamin Wyche, for some time li- 
brarian of the University of Texas, has 
been elected librarian of the Carnegie 
library of San Antonio, Tex. Ella Ed- 
wards, of New York Library school, for- 
merly librarian of the Buffalo Historical 
society, has been elected assistant li- 
brarian. 


Trinity college of Durham, N. C.,, 
dedicated with elaborate exercises its 
new library building, costing $60,000, on 
February 23. Walter H. Page of New 
York made the principal address. At 
the conclusion of Mr Page’s address the 
library building was thrown open to the 
guests of the college for inspection. It 
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is a handsome structure of granite and 
pressed brick, with interior timber in 
quartered oak. The library itself, with 
its complete and modern equipment, 
was a gift from J. B. Duke of New York, 
who has also provided for the purchase 
of several thousand new books by an 
additional gift of $10,000. 

Pacific Coast 


Edith Van Allen, of the New York 
State library school, 1898-1899, and 
Arthur D. Lloyd, were marriéd Jan. 28, 
1903, at Ukiah, Cal. 


A proposition to move the State 
library of California from Sacramento 
to the State university at Berkeley is 
under consideration. Another plan is 
to build a separate fireproof building 
for it in Capitol park. 





Canadian Library Notes 


In connection with the offer of Mr Car- 
negie to give Toronto $350,0co fora new 
public library and branches, Thomas 
Keilty, one of the Ontario factory in- 
spectors, and an organizer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of labor, wrote Samuel 
Gompers, president of the Federation, 
asking his opinion as to whether or not 
Toronto should accept Mr Carnegie’s 
offer. The following interesting reply 
was received, which should go a long 
way toward discountenancing the very 
shortsighted policy adopted by many 
Canadian and American labor unions of 
systematically opposing the acceptance 
of gifts from Mr Carnegie for library 
purposes: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER:—Your favor of 
the 25 has been received and contents noted. 

You say that Mr Carnegie proposes to give 
a grant for the establishment of a library in 
your city,and you ask my opinion whether it 
should be accepted or rejected. 

In reply, I beg to say that the matter is one 
of entire indifference on our part. Mr Car- 
negiehas accumulated a vast fortune. If justice 
bad been done to labor it is very doubtful if 
either he or anyone else could have accumu: 
lated such fabulous wealth. We are not liv- 
ing in Altruria, however, and inasmuch as Mr 
Carnegie seems bent upon making grants for 
libraries in several cities and towns in America, 
and as there is perhaps no means by which he 
can be persuaded to devote his wealth toa 
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purpose fraught with better, more important, 
as well as far-reaching results in the interests 
of the people, I do not see why we should in- 
terfere with his carrying out his project. 

After all is said and done, he might put his 
money to a much worse use. Yes, accept his 
library, organize the workers, secure better 
conditions and, particularly, reduction in hours 
of labor, and then the workers will have some 
chance and leisure in which to read books. 

Fraternaliy yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American federation of labor. 


The eighth annual report of the Lon- 
don Public library furnishes some in- 
teresting particulars as to the progress 
of one of the most efficient of the On- 
tario libraries. The circulation, 78,942, 
is somewhat less than during the pre- 
vious year, but this is accounted for by 
the fact that the library was closed for 
some time for removal and alterations. 
The extension and alterations com- 
menced in 1g0t were completed last 
year, and every part of the library is 
now in complete running order, with the 
exception of the basement, in which it is 
proposed to establish anewspaper room. 
The additional accommodation is ex- 
pected to provide fora normal increase, 
without changes, for the next 20 years. 
The total cost of the extension and al- 
terations, including furnace, electric 
and gas fittings, stacks and furniture, 
was $5712.10. 

A fiction catalog, which will contain 
all the works in adult and juvenile fic- 
tion up to Dec. 31, 1902, is now in the 
hands of the printer and will be dis- 
tributed very shortly. The issue of a 
complete catalog of the library is in con- 
templation. 

R. J. Blackwell, the librarian, reports 
that the principle of permitting readers 
to have access to the book shelves, 
which was adopted some time ago, has 
proved eminently satisfactory, and is 
greatly appreciated by the public, the 
increased space between the stacks per- 
mitting freedom of movement to the 
public and the staff. 


In reply to an inquiry as to the pres- 
ent status of the Carnegie offer of $75,- 
coo for a public library building at Win- 
nipeg, Dr George Bryce, the chairman 
of the library board, states that the city 


has accepted the offer, and a site has 
been selected and purchased in a satis- 
factory,centrallocation. Tenders were 
called for plans, and the plans have been 
accepted. The contract for the build- 
ing will be awarded within a few weeks, 
and the committee hope to see it com- 
pleted by January, 1904. 


The new public library at Vancouver, 
B. C., will be the first of the Carnegie 
libraries in Canada to be opened to the 
public. It is confidently expected that 
the building will be dedicated about 
May 1 next. The building is arranged 
upon the most approved modern prin- 
ciples of library construction, and is ex- 
pected to be a great boon to the city. 
Under the old library management the 
board was elected from year to year, 
without any specific duties being as- 
signed to it, but the city council has 
now introduced a by-law clearly defin- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of the 
new library board elected a few weeks 
ago. This will greatly increase the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of the board. 


Eliza Morgan, librarian of the St 
Thomas Public library, Ont., reports 
that their present accommodation in 
the City hall, although very comfort- 
able and convenient, is rather small for 
the purpose. The last book case there 
is room for has just been placed in 
the book-room. The Trades and labor 
union is, unfortunately, opposed to the 
acceptance of the offer made by Mr 
Carnegie of $15,0c0 for a new building, 
but it is to be hoped that the wise and 
shrewd advice given to Toronto by Mr 
Gompers will be taken to heart by the 
members of the St Thomas Jabor union. 

L.. J. B. 


The eighth annual report of the Wind- 
sor Public library gives the plans of the 
new library building, a gift from Mr 
Carnegie, and costing $25,0c0. 


The report of the Lindsay Public li- 
brary gives a statement of the attend- 
ance of the various members at the 
board meeting. The Carnegie building 
is not yet under way on account of the 
site not yet being selected. 
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AN 


READY THIS SPRING 


INDEX TO POETRY AND 
RECITATIONS 








One of the most indispensable reference manuals for the 
librarian ever published. Over three hundred standard 
and popular collections have been indexed, comprising 
nearly thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically 
under three heads — titles, authors, and first lines. 
We shall be glad to send a circular giving detailed 


information, upon request. 


A. CG. 


McCLURG & CO, - . - CHICAGO 








TO LIBRARIANS 








We carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the United 
States. 


A. 


We invite librarians and book committees 
to call and avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to select from our large stock. 


C. MeCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Card Catalog Cabinets 





Wi” 


Library Bureau 30-tray card catalog case. 
Library Bureau Cabinets are the recognized standard in 
library work. 


They are at the lowest price compatible with the highest 
grade of material, workmanship and mechanical detail. 


Any size cabinet, from 1 to 96 trays, ready for delivery. 
Special sizes and designs to order. 


Send tor descriptive booklet. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia London 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford English Manchester 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 47anches ) Birmingham 


Washington Cleveland Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Card Catalogs 


All modern libraries now use 
card catalogs. A book catalog is 
out of date as soon as it is made. 

. Additions must be written in wher- 
ever space offers. Alphabetic order 
is lost and confusion follows. Soon 
the whole catalog must be reissued. 


A card catalog need never be 
rewritten. It is expansive to any 
size and growsas the library grows. 
New books may be entered in their 
exact alphabetical order at.any 
time, and new subdivisions in clas- 
sification may be made without 
affecting the rest of the catalog. 


Library Bureau card catalog tray, showing cards and guides 


Illustrated booklet, “Card Cat- 
alogs,” sent free on application. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington Baltimore Providence Pittsburg 
Hartford Cleveland Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco London Manchester 
Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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A Library Department on 
Business Principles 














We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as 
LIBRARY AGENTS, because the Library department has a 
supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the 
requirements of Librarians. We manage this department on the 
same business principles as our wholesale book department. 


In a word the Books are ASSEMBLED, PACKED AND 
SHIPPED BY COMPETENT BOOK MEN. 


THE RESULT IS... 


Economy, Accuracy and Dispatch 








THe Baker & TAYLOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, ---- NEW YORK 














No library is as complete as it should be until it has the 


Cumulative Index to Periodicals. 





THE CUMULATIVE INDEX isa monthly publication, dictionary catalog 
in form, which locates all articles, both by subject and author, in a large list of 
periodicals specially adapted to reference work in 


PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


ITS VALUE is limitless to the busy librarian, or to any one desiring to keep 
in touch with the latest developments in art, science and literature. 





THE PRICE is low and special inducements are offered to new subscribers. 
Ask for full information and sample copy. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX CO., 


504 American Trust Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





N. B.—Let us send you a copy of our Index to St. Nicholas on approval. 
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“T have ruined my eyes 





in copying from books and Be. 
papers in a horizontal posi- 
tion,” said 2 lady in the Consolidated 


Post Office Department, ° e 
Washington. Press Clipping 

A young teacher, with seri- ae Co. a ee a 
ously impaired eyesight, was 


told by an oculist that her sight Publishers 
might have been preserved if of 
her work had been supported atan angle of 45 de- 





oe th ‘tance of h Ad 

usicians recognize the inner ance of having 

their work ee = 16 wed eir ey =. vance 
Stenographers, bookkeepers, cataloguers, and 

other ig will find the same relief to eyes News 


and pol y the — of oy Bartley — Rest, 
which supports books and papers at the proper 
angle, and enables them to do their work with anne Reports 
rapidity and less fatigue. Its use may save much 
expense for treatment of injured eyes and post- 
pone for years the use of glasses. =S—_—_ 
A Perfect Open Book Holder and Copying 
Guide are furnished with each Book Rest. Prices 














by mail, cloth, on strong bookbinders’ board, 8%x 
9% inches, 75 cents each; oak, handsomely fin- 100 Lake Street 
ished, 10 x 12 inches, $1.50 each. a 4 

Patent applied for. Chicago 





J.D. BARTLEY, A. M. 


Sole Manufacturer 


55 Buell Street, Burlington, Vt. 

















g ange) ngewe 


4 
a 


DWEVVVVVUVSVSETS TEVVBVAO 





BeVUVUOUB 


Permit Me 


to introduce an 


co Higgins’ © 
ternal Ink = 


at your ‘service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 





my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street ; BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street 


CRVVVVSVVVVVSVSSSVSVEVSESVSSUSISVOSE 
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Vertical Filing for 
Librarians 





Library Bureau Unit 
Vertical File 


Has removable sides, so that 
any number of sections can be 
added as wanted. Quartered oak, 
antique. 


The Library Bureau system of ver- 
tical filing solves one of the librarian’s 
most perplexing problems the 
systematic care of the miscellaneous 
matter which accumulates on his desk, 
or is buried in pigeon hole or drawer to 
be forgotten or arduously hunted up 
when wanted. 





Vertical filing takes care of every 
letter, bulletin, memorandum, pamphlet, 
publisher’s list, photograph, picture, clip- 
ping and miscellaneous paper that the 
librarian deems worth saving, and will 
produce any of these in an instant. 


It will produce all the material re- 
lating to any given subject all together. 


It makes matter filed ten years ago 
as accessible as that filed yesterday. 


It is the greatest time and labor saver that has ever been 
introduced into the librarian’s work. 


Lllustrated descriptive book, ‘Vertical Filing,” free on appli- 


Library Bureau 


cation. 

Boston New York 
Baltimore Providence 
Detroit St. Louis 


Manchester Birmingham 


cn rn ar 


Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
Pittsburg Hartford Cleveland 
Minneapolis San Francisco London 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Charging Systems for 
Libraries 


A charging system must show the whereabouts of every 
book or other piece of library property lent, with the name and 
address of the person responsible for it and the date for its 
return. It should be so simple in operation that the business 
of the charging desk may be transacted rapidly and accurately. 


Every charging system requires in addition to a correctly 
constructed charging desk and delivery counter, application 
blanks, a borrowers’ register, call slips, book cards, borrowers’ 
cards or pockets, date slips, stamp outfits and date guides, be- 
hind which cards are filed. 


The Library Bureau furnishes the entire equipment for a 
practical modern charging system. The technical correctness 
of Library Bureau material and appliances is the result of 
twenty-five years of practical study. 


Full information and prices on application. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco London 


Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Every Library Book and Music Publisher 
should be supplied with the 


Kindergarten Annual 











A national publication just issued, con- 
taining acomplete list, with residence and 
school address, of the active teaching 
Kindergartners in the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada. 


Instrumental Characteristic Rhythms 


Part 1, $1.50; Part 2, $1.00 


Both books contain Instrumental Music, 
Marches, Skips, etc., especially written for Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, and Physical Culture work. 


Address: 


C.L. Anderson Publishing Co. 


701-703 Lucas Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VW 








EVERY LIBRARY 


Should own the New Edition. 


Hundreds of the most eminent authori- 
ties agree that it is the most accurate and 
useful dictionary published. 

It gives correct answers to questions 
Concerning words, places, notable per- 
Sons, fiction, ete. 

The New E DITION has 25,000 new 
words and phrases, 2364 pages, 5000 illus- 
trations. 

The One Great Authority of the Govern- 
ment, the Courts, the Schools, and the 
English-speaking world. Get the Best. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 











--.- THE... 


New French Lick 
Springs Hotel @ 


In the Indiana Highlands 








300 Rooms 2 Electric Light 
Elevators © Sanitary Plumbing 
and all modern improvements 


Pluto Water is the Best 


Mineral Water on Earth 


and there is no better place for a rest and 
health resort than French Lick Springs. 


20". ONON ROUTE 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 











(WINONA SCHOOL FOR | 
LIBRARIANS 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION OF 
Indiana will conduct a School for Librarians 
as a department of the Winona Assembly and 
Summer School, to be held at Winona Lake, ° 
Indiana, July 6 to August 15, 1903. 


Instruction. Miss Merica Hoagland, Library 
Organizer of Indiana, will be Dean of the school, of 
which Miss Anna R. Phelps,a graduate of the New 
York State Library School, will be the principal 
instructor. The course includes instruction in 
selection of books, order lists, accessioning, shelf 
lists, book numbers, classification, cataloging, bind- 
ing, bulletins, bibliography, etc. Especial attention 
will be paid to school and college reference work. 


Admission. Librarians and assistants who 
have had a four years’ high school course, or its 
equivalent, will be admitted. Early application is 
desirable, as the school will be limited in number. 
All applications should be in by the first day of 
June, 1903. 

Expenses. Tuition fee, $10.00; admission to 
Assembly a. season ticket, $3.00; test books, 
$5.00; supplies, $5.00; room and board, $5.00 to $7.00 
per week. 


Additional Information may be 
obtained by addressing 


MISS MERICA HOAGLAND, 


Library Organizer of 2 Public Library Commission 
of Indiana. 











STATE HOUSE, INOIANAPOLIS 


_ 
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Case with drawers for small specimens, made by Library Bureau. 


SAOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 

fh for museums and art gallerics. We have fitted many of the leading 

museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects’ drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 

] 


mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our Offices. 


Library Bureau 








Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburg: 611 Penn ay. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: R. I. 1016 Banigan Bldg 
road st Detroit: Majestic Bldg San Francisco: 508 California St. 
FOREIGN OFFICES 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C Manchester: 12 Exchange st Birmingham: 58 City Arcades 
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- — THE NEW 







HAMMOND 


+ TYPE. 
? WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 











For Takes the Index Card fiat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
index { language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
Work || States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly per 


manent.”’ 











IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 










\ 


| 


WORK IN SIGHT 





THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere, 





Il 


| 








